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PROLOGUE 



T?iese the wild oats I in my youth have sown, 
Along lifis way ^mong thorns and briers strewed^ 
Which rank and wild, at tiines are intergrown 
With undergrowths of a more serious mood. 
Little the reader here may find of good, 
But more, perchance, of that which seemeth ill; 
Free and untrammelled, I have aye pursued 
The wayward course of an erratic will. 
And strtuk my untaught Lyre with hand devoid of skill. 



Within my breast no fire of genius bums. 
Nor mine a brow meet to be girt by bays ; 
And with my weak and feeble strains returns 
No master-spirit of the ancient days. 
If adverse critics should condemn my lays. 
My fate, like hapless Keati, none shall bemoan , 
Tn vain shall fall the venom or the praise. 
Like hail or sunshine on the polished stone — 
For mine a hardened heart to both impennous gfown. 
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And many a night, when sleep would flee 
My lonely couch, I found in thee 

True pleasure and delight, 
For still whene'er I touched thy string, 
A m3rstic voice would bid me sing 

Unto the listening night 

Little the world will heed our strains, 
Whether through £anc/s fair domains 

All listlessly we stray 3 
Or for the dead a wreath entwine ; 
Or, bending low at Venus' shrine, 

Indulge the amorous lay. 

I envy not th' eternal fame 

That still embalms a Shakespeare's name — 

That still gives Homer sway ; 
Content I pipe the untutored note 
'Mong whispering woods and dales remote — 

The minstrel of a day. 

Come, then, my Lyre, I'll court thy strains 
While swiftly through my pulsing veins 

Life's current glides along ; 
And I would die, with latest breath 
Engarlanding the brows of death 

With flowery wreaths of song ! 



^J[t l^rittto' CatttM. 



THE PRINTERS' CARNIVAL. 



Within St Mungo's ancient toon 

Some drouthy printers met, 
For twa-three hours dull care to droon- 

For weel they lo'e their " wet" 
Mine Host a bleezin' fire had on 

That set the gas a-blinkin', 
The tumblers on the table shone, 

Wf gill-stoups roun' them clinkin*. 



Some days before, a strappin' chiel, 

Frae Hielan' stock descended, 
And 'mang his cronies liket weel. 

His seven years' bondage ended. 
That ancient custom might not fade. 

And Templar rites o 'ertak' us, 
Sandie his first big pay had laid 

Upon the Shrine o' Bacchus. 
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III. 

Lang Jock, the " Father," — honest man !- 

Wha relished a "G.L," 
Thocht it wad be a glorious plan 

Some "rhymin* ware" to try. 
He'd studied Bums, and a' his rhymes 

Committed to his noddle, 
And when the lyre he woke at times 

The Ploughman was his model. 

IV. 

His Pegasus he mounted on. 

And up Parnassus wauchled, 
And on his guts in Helicon, 

He vigorously sprauchled. 
Weel drookit wi* Castalian dews, 

Cauld on the shore he shivers, 
And wildly supplicates the Muse 

To aid his weak endeavours. 

v. 

To tell the pangs he underwent 

Wad fill a dozen chapters : 
His hair he tore, his breeks he rent 

In fierce poetic raptures I 
A' nicht beneath a caunle's flame 

He drank in inspiration ; 
And the next day roun* every " frame '^ 

He sent this " Invitation " : — 
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AN INVITATION. 
(After Burns.) 

Dear Sir, — I ha'e a sma* request 
To mak* to you amang the rest 

Concemin'a«G. I." 
Next Saturday, when wark is dune. 
Put on yer Sunday claes and shoon, 

If it is fair and dry. 
Tak' a bit dauner through the toon 

And breathe its tainted air,^ 
Then if the stink o' Clyde ye'd droon, 
To Howard Street repair. 

The spot there ye'll note there ; 
Come, and the very wale 

O' welcomes at Malcolm's 
We'll gi'e ye, without fail. 

'Tis said his liquors bear the bell. 
But come and pree them for yersel, 

And put them to the test : 
This shop has beer for you and /, 
And beer thai Sandie weel can buy, 

And pies the very best I 
And cushions a' the seats adorn. 

That fa'in' may be saft. 
When o' the bold John Barleycorn 
Ye ratiier much ha'e quaffed. 

Be there, then, for sure, then. 

Exact at six o'clock ; 
Meantime, sir, in rhyme, sir, 
I am yer Faither, lociu 
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The printers hear thdr Father's voice — 

They hear, and they obey, 
And meet at the appointed place 

On the appointed day. 
And ere the business is b^nn 

They ane and a' determine, 
The Father, to conduct the fun. 

Should be appointed chairman. 

VII. 

Pechin' he rises to his feet 

To gi'e them his oration ; 
His speech, I trow, is short and sweet, 

Befittin' the occasion. 
A lang harangue was sure to tire 

And get but sma* attention. 
When every thrapple nursed a fire 

In muckle need o' quenchin'. 

VIII. 

He briefly sketched the guest's career 

Frae that auspicious momin' 
That saw him in their midst appear, 

The name o* " Devil" scomin'. 
He tell't how in apprentice splores 

Conspicuously he figured. 
And how the handles o' the doors 

Wi' ink he thickly slaigered ! 



1 
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IX. 

" But this," quo' he, " we can excuse, 

For we oorsel's were callants, 
And mony a time wad thus abuse 

Oor decorative talents. 
Behold him noo ! and ye'll perceive 

A licht in the profession 
Wha on time's tympan yet will leave 

A very marked impression ! 



" Then let us drink to Sandie's health, 

And wish him lengthened life, 
Honour, prosperity, and wealth, 

And eke a comely wife. 
May joy be wi' his years increased 

Till death shall nick life's hawser ; 
And may he ha'e — though last not least— 

An easy, guid-gaun razor ! " 

XI. 

The health is drunk wi' three times three — 

The stoups are drained like winkie ; 
Each shows his great dexterity 

At turning up his pinkie ! 
In modest phrase the guest replies ; 

And then, to keep them cheery. 
The chairman on a callant cries, 

Wha warbles o' his dearie. 
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SONG. 

O TIBBIE, MY LASSIE. 

Air— ** Last May a Bram Wooer.** 

O 1* ibbie, my lassie, I'm like to gang gyte, 
For yer charms ha'e eiuaptured me fairly; 

Yer presence o'ercomes me wi' joy and delight, 
For yer equal I've witnessed but rarely, but rarely, 
Yer equal I've witnessed but rarely. 

And aye as I gaze on yer bonnie grey een, 
I'm forced to declare, on my conscience, 

Yer face is the sweetest that ever was seen, 

Tho' ye tell me I haver but nonsense, but nonsense. 
Ye tell me I haver but nonsense. 

Whenever I offer to mak' ye my ain, 

In a cozie bit housie sae cantie, 
Ye set up a moumfu' and sorrowfu' maen. 

That the auld bodies canna weel want ye, weel 
want ye. 

The auld bodies canna weel want ye. 

Ye may gang, my dear lass, to the man in the mune 
Wi' a' shams and pretences sae flimsy; 

For gin ye'll no ha'e me, and that very sune. 
Some ither '11 snap at yer Jimsie, yer Jimsie, 
Some ither '11 snap at yer Jimsie, 
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A woman at forty is said to XL ( excel )y 
Tho* as wizzend's the mummy o' Pharaoh ; 

But ye're auld enough noo to tak* care o' yersel*, 
And ye need a bit man to tak* care o*, tak* care o*, 
Ye need a bit man to tak' care o*. 

I'm still yer dear laddie, tho' crouse I ha'e crawn — 

But what is the use o' me arguin' ? 
O Tibbie, my lassie, come, gi'e me yer haun', 

And throw yer heart into the bargain, the bargain. 

And throw yer heart into the bargain. 

XII. 

I trow the singer did his best, 

And lood the plaudits rang j 
They drank his health, and S)me they pressed 

The chairman for a sang. 
Quo' he, " My frien's, I'm rather hairse 

To sing a sang or ballant ; 
But I'll repeat a skreed o' verse 

I scribbled when a callant." 

RECITATION. 
THE PRINTER. 

The printer is a curious man — 

A wondrous mixture he, 
And full of contradictories, 

As ye shall quickly see. 
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His personal appearance does 
Not strike you with surprise. 

Because he has his Roman (n)"o*s'' 
Right underneath his " i's. *' 

Although his "frame" be no great "bulk," 

His meat he always takes, 
But is not very fond of " pie," 

Though lots of it he makes. 

- He never "poaches," like a cook, 
Yet he the hunt could grace — 
He always takes his " shooting-stick " 
When he attends the " chase." 

And he, though ignorant of law, 
Could take the lawyer's place, 

For he can practise at the " bar " 
And look well to his " case." 

Though not dishonestly inclined, 

Or given to maraud. 
We find he often pillages 

When he gets out of " quad." 

He is not an offensive man 
Because he wields a " stick," 

Although, whene'er he uses it. 
He still keeps out the " ntck" 

He at the " lock-up " soon arrives, 
When trying to " impose," 
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And yet is a religious man 
For he to " chapel " goes. 

Although he seems a dangerous blade 

When brandishing a knife, 
He only " cuts a skeleton," 
• And takes away no life. 

'Tis said he cannot sharpen tools 

Like some apprentice lads, 
But he at times can " set" "old saws," 

And often "sets" the "ads" (adze). 

He is a miser, for we find 

He often locks up " coins," 
And, like a locomotive, he 

Is forced to "run on lines." 

When he is in the best of health 

He's often " out of sorts j" 
And though he oft composes lines 

The muse he seldom courts. 

He has on hand sufficient " caps " 

To start a hatter's shop ; 
And makes up "braces" with a dash 

To give his talents scope. 

'Tis true he naturally shrinks 

From actions, fell and dire, 
Yet has been known to take a " stick" 

And set "A House on Fire." 



^ 
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He is a sinner (all are so 
By Adam eating apple), 

And he may be a " Prod " although 
The " Father of the ChapeL" 

Let adverse Fortune follow him 
Till he pays Nature's debt, 

Hope will remain for him alone 
When all his " stars " are " set" 

XIII. 

The technicalities appeared 

To kittle up their wits, 
For noo and then the callants cheered 

Their Father's youthfu' "hits." . 
The stoups were charged wi' quantum suff. 

And as they quaffed the measure. 
The chairman, 'midst a rattlin' rufif, 

Besought " the Dandy's" pleasure. 

XIV. 



"The. Dandy " took a ceevil sip, 

Then rose wi' smilui* face 
Twistin' the six hairs on his lip 

Into a four-em brace ! 
A ring, a locket, and a chain 

Were in the gas-licht flashin'. 
While thus, in sentimental strain. 

He sang his tender passion. 
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SONG. 
YOU TELL ME, MATILDA. 

Air — ** My Lodging is on the Cold Ground** 

You tell me, Matilda, my heart has grown cold 

In its wonted affection for thee, 
But, dearest, for thee it still beats as of old. 

And altered it never can- be. 
The beautiful nymphs, with their eyes full of love. 

And their rosy cheeks dimpled in smiles. 
May try to alliffe, but this bosom shall prove 

Invincible still to their wiles. 

Those red cherry cheeks, which 'twere heaven but to 
taste, 

O how can I ever forget? 
Or how can thy form from this heart be displaced 

By the charms of the witching coquette ? 
This heart, ever constant and true, is thine own. 

And, youthful and fau: though she seem. 
No lovely usurper can sit on its throne, 

For there thou art reigning supreme. 

And here, my Matilda, I swear on my knee 

By those cheeks which so oft I have kissed. 
That the deathless affection I cherish for thee 

Shall with life only cease to exist. 
Then think not, my dearest, my heart has grown cold ; 

For altered it never can be. 
And warmly and fondly it beats as of old 

In its deathless affection for thee. 
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XV. 

Sweet was the sang ; his tunefu' voice 

He wasna feared to venture, 
For he had acted ance or twice 

As Parish Kirk precentor. 
Nae pitchfork in his teeth he took, 

Nor hummed the Sol-Fa havers, 
But sliddered owre his slurs, and shook 

His demi-semi-quavers 1 

XVI. 

The next was Sandy's sel'. Quo' he, 

As to the front he rallied, 
" The deil a sang ye'll get frae me — 

I'm timmer as a mallet ! 
Should I attempt a single note 

Ye'd set me doon as daft ; 
But here's an ancient anecdote 

Connected wi' the craft. 



RECITATION. 
GUTTENBERG'S DREAM. 

Ere printing's birth, dark, dark was the night. 

And the day was dark indeed ; 
But Guttenberg rose in his powerful might, 
And dispelled the gloom that obscured the light, 

And men began to read. 
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He had laboured with might at his new found art 

At morning's earliest beams ; 
All day his invention lay close to his heart, 
And oft in the night he awoke with a start, 

Disturbed by his horrible dreams. 

He dreamed one night that he sat and gazed 

Upon his first printed sheet j 
And, as he slumbered, he heard, amazed, 
A voice in his ear that his labour praised 

In musical tones and sweet. 

It bade him rejoice in the work of his hands, 

And the future to him unveiled ; 
It showed him the people of distant lands 
Converse by his art, and by joyous bands 

Was the new invention hailed. 

And still as he gazed on the printed page 

Dread feelings over him came, 
As he saw the men of a future age — 
But the voice endeavoured his fears to assuage 

With the hope of immortal fame. 

Another voice whispered, harsh and hoarse, 

That filled him with affright. 
And told him that man, often more perverse 
And wicked than wise and good, would curse 

The man who brought it to light. 
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Spirits of light, once again let me see you — 

See you again in my visions returning, 
Hush me to rest and leave me to slumber — 

Slumber and dream till the dawn of the morning. 
Spirits of darkness, flee from my presence — 

Flee from my presence for much do I fear ye ; 
Sigh, thou wind, with thy piteous moaning. 

Fain would I sleep, for my heart is a-weary. 

Why, ye stars, that decked night's coronal, 

Why have ye thus from my vision departed ? 
Why in the darkness and gloom have ye left me — 

Left me alone to repine broken-hearted ? 
Queen of the Night, why quenched in obscurity? 

Heaven's dark arch is starless and dreary. 
Midnight wind, with thy sorrowful lullaby. 

Hush me to rest, for my heart is a-weary. 



XX. 

Big Peter, a convivial blade 

Wha in a " G. I." glories. 
Is thinking ower his stock-in-trade 

O' dreich, lang-winded stories. 
He has a memory like a horse — 

Kens Byron, Bums, and Ovid, 
And has been kent, without remorse,. 

To spout the Psalms o' Dauvid. 
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XXI. 

Wonderin' what skreed will fit them best, 

His memory he's reviewin', 
While ilka ane's in terror lest 

He should inflict " Don Juan." 
He tak's the shortest he can wale, 

And, while his arms he sways, 
He rh)rmes them ower this tragic tale 

O' Scotland's ancient days. 

RECITATION. 

COMOSTONE. 

A Ballad, 

Wliat Stone is that the traveller sees 
That lonely stands at Pentland's base ; 

That, 'mid the flight of centuries. 
Still tells us of a by-gone race ? 

Go, ask yon shepherd what it is ; 

He'll tell you it is Comostone ; 
And sooth a wondrous tale is his — 

A wondrous tale of ages gone. 

To days of old my fancy veers. 

Again I see the scenes of yore. 
And backward roll a thousand years, 

As that lone stone I ponder o'er. 
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The mists of time are rolled away, 
The present from my vision flies ; 

I see King Comos hold his sway 
Where Pentland's towering hills arise. 

Tis morn ; from out the palace gate, 
In glittering pomp and starred array, 

The royal party ride in state. 
And towards the woodland wend their way. 

Foremost the stalwart king is seen, 
In all his manhood's prime and grace ; 

And by his side the youthful queen 
Pursues the pleasures of the chase. 

And many a brave and noble knight. 
At Comos' call, is gathered there. 

And many a lady fair and bright 
The royal sport is met to share. 

Loud rings the horn, and at the sound 
The princely pastime is begim, 

And forward fleet the chargers bound 
'Neath the broad boughs that dim the sun. 



Onward in full career they speed. 

Through branching trees with foliage green. 
Bat as they urge each snorting steed, 

Why falls behind the beauteous queen ? 
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** Ride on, ride ois^ ^each gallant knight ! " 
King Comos cries, " nor draw the rein ; 
Let not her absence check delight ; 
Soon shall she come to join our train." 

Onward they go ; but secret fear 
At times invades each anxious heart, 

As they pursue the bounding deer. 

Throw the bright lance, and wing the dart. 

Onward in full career they rode. 

Their joyous sounds rose on the breeze, 

Till the red sun, descending, glowed 
Like molten gold athwart the trees. 

Then towards the royal courts they steered, 

And cheerily did the bugles wind. 
Until at length the spot they neared 

Where late they left the queen behind. 

But hark ! An infant's cry is heard ; 

In haste King Comos forward flies. 
When, lo ! reclining on the sward. 

His beauteous queen before him lies ; 

And by her side three babes are seen — 
Three rosy boys that late she bore. 

Now, by my sooth, was Pentland's queen 
The happiest queen on Scotland's shore. 
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King Comos' heart was filled with joy, 

But anxious thoughts were gathering there ; 

For who could tell the eldest boy — 
The future king — ^his father's heir? 

And more perplexed the monarch grew 
When the grey bard — an ancient seer 

Who dim futiuity could view — 

Thus spake into his listening ear : — 

" Thou by the eldest shalt be slain, 
Whose life shall then be ta'en away ; 

And the two sons that still remain 
Shall with the sword each other slay." 

*' Now, by my faith ! " King Comos cries — 
" Now, by my faith, this shall not be ; 

For, ere yon sun again shall rise. 
My sons shall all be far from me." 

Upon their heads he set a mark — 
A mark that he again should know ; 

And two he placed into a bark. 

Far, far from Scotland's shore to go. 

He sent them both across the sea. 

To dwell in distant lands afar, 
With the great Prince of Saxony — 

His friend in peace, his friend in war. 
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The third he sent into the hills, 

Far from the Court's tumultuous strife, 

Far from its cares and countless ills, 
To lead the shepherd's humble life. 

And there a stalwart youth he grew, 
And there a goodly name he earned ; 

And as his years to manhood drew. 
The various arts of war he learned. 

But those who sailed from Scotland's strand 
By pirate Danes were soon pursued, 

And ah ! that wild and lawless band 
The royal bark by might subdued. 

In vain they fought with all their might ; 

Their glittering swords were drawn in vain ; 
And soon they safety sought in flight. 

And urged their bark across the main. 

But one fair boy, with rosy face. 

Was captured by the pifkte band ; 
And only one of Comos' race 

In safety reached the destined land. 

Years rolled on years, and Comos' brow 
Was wrinkled by the hand of time ; 

Gone was his youthful vigour now, 
For age had robbed him of his prime. 
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And Scotland long at peace had been 
With every fierce marauding band ; 

But now the hostile Dane was seen 
Advancing to her rocky strand. 

Their foot on that £dr land was set 

Where Freedom made her shrine of yore — 

Where Freedom fondly lingers yet — 
Where she shall reign for evermore. 

With fire and sword they onward pressed. 
Burning and plundering as they went ; 

And towards the region of the west 
Their desolating way was bent 

King Comos, filled with dread alarm, 
To the fierce fight prepared to go ; 

None else there was with valiant arm 
To check the pn^ress of the foe. 

To Saxony was turned his eye. 

And there his prayers for help were made. 
And soon the monarch's old ally 

His ¥rarriors sent to Scotland's aid. 

His ships of war, with snowy wing. 

Across the ocean swiftly sped, 
And, all unknown to Pentland's king, 

His banished son the l^ons led. 
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And, from the mountains of the north, 

The hillmen, in their stem array, 
Led by his shepherd son, came forth 

To join them in the general fray. 

Still nearer press the invading foe. 

And Comos* realm at length they gain, 

Headed by him whom, long ago, 
The pirates captured on the main. 

Ah ! fierce and furious was the fray 

As e'er was waged on Scotland's plains ; 

Ai^d Comos met his death that day 
By him who led the hostile Danes. 

They bore him wounded to his tent 
With him who dealt the fatal blow, 

And aye the monarch's eye was bent 
In wonder on his woimded foe. 

His youthful face familiar seemed ; 

His features a resemblance bore 
To that fair form King Comos deemed 

His guardian saint in days of yore. 

Say, why is fixed the monarch's eye ? — 
Why short and thick his labouring breath? 

O heaven ! he sees before him lie 
His son, embraced in arms of death. 
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And, ere the monarch's life was spent, 
They from the field of battle brought 

Two youthful warriors to his tent, 

Who, quarrelling with each other, fought. 

And each had pierced the other's heart, 
And both were gone beyond recall ; 

But why does aged Comos start. 
As from their heads the helmets fall ? 

" See 1 see the marks that long ago 

Upon their infant heads I set ! 
My sons 1 in death now lying low, 

And is it thus that we are met?" 

More would the dying king have said, 
But Death impatient hovered near ; 

And as for aye his spirit fled, 
A voice aerial filled his ear; 

" Thou by the eldest shalt be slain, 
Whose life shall then be ta'en away ; 

And the two sons that still remain 
Shall with the sword each other slfey." 

/ 

And when the spirits of the brave 

Had winged their flight to worlds unknown, 
They laid them in one common grave, 

And o'er their heads was raised a stone. 
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Still Stands the stone at Pentland's base, 
And oft the youth and village maid 

To wondering traveller point the place 
Where Comos and his sons are laid. 

XXII. 

" Fly Mick," wha has been Irish bred 

On buttermilk and spuds, 
Steps forward wi' a martial tread 

And buttons up his duds. 
That he may a shillelah twirl, 

A walkin'-stick he borrows. 
Then strikes them up this Irish skirl, 

And dances for a chorus. 

SONG. 
TIMOTHY BOYLE. 

Air — '*St. Patricks Day in the Morning.^* 

I'm a boy, do yez moind, from the shores of ould Erin, 

That beautiful land where the grass is so green. 
Where the boys, toight and clane, are renowned for 
their darin', 
And the girls are the purtiest ever were seen. 
There's many a swate colleen across the blue ocean, 

And many a brave boy in the Imerald Oisle ; 
But for one that could fill yez wid fear and commotion, 
Or twirl a shillelah 
So nately and gaily. 
There's few that could equal bould Timothy Boyle ! 
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I got the first scraps of my lamin' and knowledge 

From ould Father Murphy, who came fix)m Clonmel ; 
And I finished my studies at Trinity College — 

Sowl ! that is the spot where they eddicate well ! 
It's little cared I for their dry mathematics ; 

Their Latin and Grake were a terrible toil ; 
But football, and races, and sports, and aquatics. 
And skittles, and cricket, 
Were just the rale ticket 

For one who could do it, like Timothy Boyle ! 

Yez may think it is strange, on a little refliction, 

That such a foine fellow has never a wife ; 
When I ponder .that same, 'tis my honest conviction 

I won't be so easily settled for life ! 
I cannot appreciate love in a cottage, 

When all the year round you've to labour and toil ; 
If I wed a poor girl, it will be in my dotage ; 
For, be jabers ! I'm sayrious 
In sayin' that an heiriess 

Alone has attractions for Timothy Boyle ! 

I may yet have the Duke of Argoyle for my cousin, 
For now that her beautifiil daughters are gone, 

I have sayrious intintions ere long of proposin' 
To ould Widdy Vict'ry who sits on the throne. 

And if I'm accipted, I'll cease from my labours, 
And live like a king in an illigant stoyle ; 

And when to Westminster should come my ould 
neighbours, 
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It's big they'd be spakin' 
While hands the/d be shaking 
Wid a " How d'ye do, Mrs. Timothy Boyle? " 

It's then we shall all have Home Rule wid a vingeance 

When once I git married to Vict'ry aroon ; 
The Fenians I'd quickly release from their dungeons, 

And git them for Mimbers of Parliamint soon ! 
But jokin' aside, and a truce to all braggin*, 

Don't yez think I could rule yez in beautiful stoyle ? 
Sowl ! I'd shine on the crown as St. George and the 
Dragon ; 

And a stamp for a letter, 
Af coorse, would be better 
Adorned wid the faytures of Timothy Boyle ! 

'Tis meself that will draw on the Royal Exchiquer 

When once they have christened me Timothy Rex; 
Then what roasts I'd demolish ! and as for my liquor, 

'Twould be stronger a trifle than Guinness's X ! 
But why should I here wid my nonsense philander, 

When I moight be baskin' in Vict'ry's smoile ? 
To the Castle at Windsor at once I'll scamander ! — 
I'm off, bonny fiddyy 
To coort the ould Widdy ! 

So " Adieu," for the present, says Timothy Boyle. 

XXIII. 

" Love rules the court, the camp, the grove," 
The Border Minstrel sang ; 

D 
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Even noo, amidst their revels, love 
Impelled the hours alang, 

Not even the gatherin' snaws o' age 
Frae the wing'd callant screen us, 

For noo a hoary-heided sage 
Knelt at the shrine o' Venus. 



SONG. 
DINNA SMILE SAE SWEET ON ME. 

Air— ^* My Little May was like a Lintie" 

This heart o' mine wi* love is laden, 

I languish 'neath the Paphian's sway ; 
The thochts o' thee, enchantin' maiden, 

Disturb my peace by nicht and day. 
Thae elfin glances that ye threw me, 

Were fraught wi' love's wild witchery ; 
O Gracie, lassie, say ye lo'e me, 

Or dinna smile sae sweet on me. 

Nae miser stores o' hoarded treasure 

Ha'e I to lay before thy feet ; 
My riches by thy love I measure — 

Thou'rt mair than wealth to me, my sweet. 
Wi' leal and honest heart I'd woo thee — 

It's a' the gear I ha'e to gi'e ; 
Then Gracie, lassie, say ye lo'e me, 

Or dinna smile sae sweet on me. 
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The lord o' yonder hills and valleys 

To win that smile might think him blest ; 
But poor the lord o' yonder palace 

Compared wi* me, o* thee possessed. 
Thy witchin* glances still pursue me, 

And ne'er will leave me till I dee ; 
Then Gracie, lassie, say you lo'e me, 

Or dinna smile sae sweet on me. 

XXIV. 

Anither to a Venus knelt 

Adoon the Frith o* Clyde, 
And pined beneath the yeamin's felt 

By lions o' Kilbride. 
Wi' love and whisky moved to tears. 

He dries his een, puir fellow ! 
And risin' 'midst a burst o' cheers, 

He sings o' Isabella. 

SONG. 
ON ROTHESAY BAY. 

A ir—" Killameyy 

Out on Rothesa/s glassy bay 

When the shades of evening fell, 
'Neath the moon's refulgent ray 

Thus I sang to Isabel : — 
Fairy forms around me flit. 

Blooming like the summer rose ; 
Health and beauty, wealth and wit — 

Each its influence bestows. 
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Fair though other maidens be. 
None inspires my breast like thee, 

Lovely Isabella ! 

Beauteous Isabella ! 

High above fair Cynthia see, 

Like " an island of the blest," 
Looking down on you and me, 

Cradled on the ocean's breast. 
Surging tides may fret and toil. 

Yet they own her gentle sway ; 
So, when like the moon you smile. 

Like the ocean I obey. 
Oh 1 the magic power that lies 
In thy mildly-beaming eyes ! 

Lovely Isabella 1 

Beauteous Isabella ! 

Happy, happy, would I be 

Through my life's remaining years 
If thou would'st but smile on me. 

And dispel my doubts and fears. 
Swiftly would the moments glide 

If thy form were ever near, 
Sweetly smiling by my side 

Me to comfort and to cheer. 
Oh ! it would be joy divine 
If my lot were linked to thine, 

Lovely Isabella ! 

Beauteous Isabella ! 
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XXV. 

By this time they were waxin' gay, 

And slightly elevated, 
For Sandie's consecrated pay 

Had a* been liquidated. 
To keep the steam frae gettin' doon 

And let them oot o' fettle, 
The chairman wi' the hat gaed roun' 

And raised the needfli' " metal." 

XXVI. 

Ance mair to Bacchus* sway resigned, 

They gaipet wi' their gabs, 
And frae their stourie thrapples syned 

The gatherin' spider-wabs. 
And as their clatterin' tongues awhile 

Revived the ancient Babel, 
" Fly Mick," wi' a benevolent smile 

Slid underneath the table. 

XXVII. 

Then forward to the front advanced 

A lump o' an apprentice, 
Like Barry Sullivan entranced. 

Or Toole non compos mentis. 
As doon he coups a foamin' pint, 

His e'e wi' mischief glistens, 
So doublin' up his elbow joint. 

He gi'es this reminiscence. 
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RECITATION. 
'«GO TO L." 

A dandy of our nation lately reached his destination 
At a London railway station, where affairs are 
managed well ; 
And he told a smart official to be sure and pay especial 
Attention to his luggage ; but the porter could not 

tell 
Whereabouts the goods were lying, so he asked the 
stylish "swell" 

If he his name would tell. 

To save a deal of trouble, each compartment has a 
label- 
Such as A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, or L; 
So he told him that his title was Augustus Henry Little, 
Esq., and he meant to settle at a neighbouring hotel — 
That he meant to take his luggage unto where he 
meant to dwell — 

Said the porter— "Go to L." 

Now these Cockneys have a fashion of exciting one to 
passion 
By their vile pronunciation of the simple letter L ; 
As the porter used the aspirate it tended to exasperate 
The traveller, who, like wasp irate, turned roimd, 

and, with a yell. 
Asked what he meant by sending him where evil 
spirits dwell? 

Said he—"Just goto L." 
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Our traveller was dumbfoundered as the dread com- 
mand he pondered, 
For the words the porter thundered fell upon him 
like a knell ; 
In his throat he felt a choking, while his knees were 
loudly knocking, 
And he thought the porter mocking him, and stared 

at him a spell ; 
And while he deplored his shocking immorality 
there fell 

From the porter—" Go to L ! " 

Now, he thought that this was too mor-dacious, and a 
very few more 
Such trespasses on his humour would, perhaps, 
make him rebel ; 
And flushed as red's Adonis, quick he put his glasses 
on his 
Nose, and in a curious monosyllabic sort of yell 
Demanded to be shown his luggage quickly. "Very 
well," 

Cried the porter, " Go to L !" 

" Ruffian ! " cried the traveller, blushing to the spec- 
tacles, and rushing 
On the porter, thought of crushing him, his insolence 
to quell ; 
And, his choler being risen, he loudly spoke of his in- 
Tent of lodging him in prison — ^in'^a solitary cell — 
While theporter, in derision, only answered with a yell, 
Telling him to " Go to L !" 
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The porter's vile profanity and absence of urbanity, 
Made the traveller think insanity did in his cranium 
dwell; 
And above the hiss of engines there were heard his 
growls of vengeance, 
And some hints at dismal dungeons from his lips 

profusely fell — 
Of nought but bread and water in some lonely prison 
cell, 

For consigning him to " L !" 

With a spirit independent, to the Railway Superin- 
tendent 
Went this much-abused descendant of the famous 
Beau Brummell — 
Told he how the porter spake in terms unseemly, and 
had shaken 
His nervous system, making him notoriously un- 
well — 
How, when he had asked his luggage to convey to his 
hotel, 

He was told to " Go to—! " 

When he made this declaration of the man's demorali- 
sation. 
Some words of consolation from the Superintendent 
fell, 
Who, to make conciliation, said the cause of his vexation 
Was his misinterpreta.tion of the meaning of the "L;" 
Then to the railway station he convoyed the stylish 
swell. 

And he showed him into " L." 
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XXVIII. 

He ended, and his seat he took 

'Mid thunders o' applause, 
That made the gill-stoups jump, and shook 

The pictiu-es on the wa's. 
Wi' haun's aboon and feet below. 

The tables danced and reeled, 
And lood they rattled on, although 

Baith nieves and shins were peeled. 

XXIX. 

It wad ha*e been a mercy had 

Some speerit frae aboon. 
Or frae Auld Clootie — ^guid or bad — 

Cam* in and quelled the din. 
And stuflfed their throats wi' barrel bungs 

And stoppit the uproar, 
As wildly wi' stentorian lungs 

They shouted for encore. 

XXX. 

" Encore ! Encore ! " wi' deafenin' yell 

Aroun' the tables rang. 
" Come on, my callant ! please yersel* — 

A story or a sang ! " 
Again he donned his roguish smile 

As to the front he came, 
And gi*ed them in his tragic style . 

" Another of the same.^' 
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RECITATION. 

.*«YUBA-DAM." 

When civilisation first 
O'er California burst, 
Some enterprising traveller's imperishable thirst 
For fame to be the founder of a town — perhaps a 

nation — 
Led him towards the River Yuba to set up his 

habitation; 
Where he straightway dammed the current, and he 
christened his " location *' 
Yuba-dam. 

Soon by the river side 
A saw-mill was espied, 
And next a man of lather there his avocation plied; 
And soon its sign a public-house presented to the view 
(For where there's civilisation there is always "moun- 
tain dew"): 
Thus man by man and house by house into a village 
grew 

Yuba-dam. 

It chanced one summer day 
A traveller passed that way, 
And he spied a native at his door smoking his yard of 

clay. 
" Good morning, sir ! " the traveller said ; " what name 
has this place here — 
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For in geographies and maps I find it don't appear?" — 
And the native quietly answered, with a kind of roguish 
leer, 

"Yuba-dam/* 

" I doubt I can't have caught 
His reply," the traveller thought, 
So the query he repeated, but the same reply it brought. 
His ire got up as he surveyed the native's powerful 

frame — 
"I asked a civil question — ^your reply should be the 

same; 
I expect a civil answer when I ask a place's name." 
"Yuba-dam!" 

Then next he overtook 
A party with a book — 
A curate or a clergyman, by his benevolent look — 
And to him his "civil question" he propounded, nothing 

loath, 
And, though he looked for different from a person of 

his cloth, 
He was answered with the native's most objectionable 
oath, 

"Yuba-dam." 

The traveller straightway halted 
And firom his courser vaulted — 
He thought (as you'd have done yourself) that he had 

been insulted; 
So he squared up to the native, let him have it short 
and sweet, 
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And with several well-directed blows he knocked him 

oflfhis feet, 
Then quietly mounted on his horse and trotted down 

thy street, 

Yuba-dam. 

As onward still he cantered, 
A little girl who sauntered 
Before a primitive hut of logs he casually encountered. 
"My little girl, what place is this?" he asked, and 

straight she trips 
Into the hut to inquire its name, then back to him 

she skips. 
And the same irreverent reply fell from her infant 
lips — 

"Oo-be-dam!" 

"O Heaven! Earth! Creation! 
And Tophet*s conflagration ! 
Jerusalem and Jericho! let's fly from this location! 
Where hoary men and lisping babes at harmless 

travellers swear, 
And mingled oaths and curses ever load the sinful 

air!"— 
He said, and left thy blissful scenes for regions other- 
where, 

Yuba-dam. 

XXXI. 

A fierce " Hurrah ! " burst frae their lips ; 
They tried their powers o' suction, 
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Then raised a noise that wad eclipse 

Vesuvius in eruption. 
The chairman swore the yams were spun 

Wi' skill, and braidly hinted 
He'd send them up to Punch and Fun^ 

For they should baith be printed. 

XXXII. 

Next to tak' up the harmony 

Was an auld-farrant lad 
Wha in his bannet had a bee — 

The chier was cricket mad ! 
For years he sang at every spree, 

And did it no sae bad, 
His favourite " Glasgow R.C.C."— 

The only sang he had. 



SONG. 
THE GLASGOW R.C.C. 

When the sun is high 
In the summer sky. 

And the breezes gently blow, 
With our gay coloured caps 
And our cricketing " traps " 

To the field we merrily go. 
When the scene is gained 
Every nerve is strained 
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To preserve our hard-earned fame ; 
For each cricketing wight 
Takes a deep delight 

In the ancient, royal game. 

CHORUS : — 

Then hail to all 

Of the bat and ball,— 

Yet never a dub fear we : — 

Let them come to the scratch 
And they'll meet their match 

In the Glasgow R.C.C. ! 

The fisher may stray 
From the break of day 

Till the sun sinks in the west ; 
He may dream all night 
Of a "nibble" and a "bite"— 

And a "<5/V<?" may disturb his rest ! 
The "gentle art" 
May inspire his heart, 

And set his breast aflame ; 
But when could e'er 
His sport compare 

With Cricket's royal game ? 
CJwrus — ^Then hail, &c. 

Let the sportsmen bound 
O'er the stubbly ground 
When the autumn leaves grow sere ; 
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Let them rove at will 

To hunt and kill 
The hare, the fox, and the deer. 

We never resort 

To such murderous sport, 
Yet ours as the first we claim ; 

Then three times three 

Let us give with glee 
For Cricket's royal game I 

Chorus — Then hail, &c. 

XXXIII. 

Auld Donald frae the banks d Dee, 

Aboon a' ithers soaring 
Wi* hose is deckit to the knee. 

And sports his dirk and sporran. 
To a' the customs o' the Celt 

Tenacious his adherence. 
And vows that nocht excels the kilt 

For comfort and appearance. 

XXXIV. 

Auld Ossian was his god, and lang 

This creed he had maintained — 
The greatest bard that ever sang. 

The greatest king e'er reigned. 
" One God ! — one Ossian ! " was his cry, 

" Listen, while I relate 
What Ossian sang in days gone by 

Of young Galbina's fate." 
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RECITATION. 
COMAL AND GALBINA. 

(From the Second Bock qfOssiatCs ^^Fitigal.^J 

When mists descending hid his friends from view. 
The warlike Comal from the field withdrew, 
Tired of the chase, to Ronan's cave, and there 
He met Galbina pf the raven hair. 
This was his favourite haunt, and oft he made 
His resting-place within its welcome shade. 
There hung his arms, which victory oft had crowned ; 
A hundred shields of thongs were ranged around, 
A hundred helms' of sounding steel were there. 
And armour glittering in the noontide glare. 

" Rest here, Galbina," said the warrior brave ; 
" Rest here, thou lovely light of Ronan's cave ; 
On Mora's brow a deer I now discern — 
I go, my love, but I will soon return." 

" I fear dark Grumal, for he is my foe, 
And Ronan's cave he often haunts ; but go. 
And here in peace among thine arms I'll rest, 
Till thou return'st to clasp me to thy breast." 

He went ; and Conloch's daughter thought to prove 
Her youthful warrior's fond and ardent love. 
Her form in glittering armour soon arrayed. 
Forth from the cavern strode the beauteous maid. 
Young Comal saw her, and his heart beat high — 
Changed was his cheek, and darkness dimmed his eye: 
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He thought the steel-clad form his hated foe : 
Swift flew the arrow from his bended bow. 

Lo ! bathed in blood the fair Galbina falls ! 
He runs with wfldness in his steps, and calls 
On Conloch's daughter, and repeats her name, 
But from the lonely rock no answer came. 
" Where art thou, O my love ? " he loudly cries ; 
From Ronan's echoing cave no welcome voice replies. 

At length her heaving bosom met his view 
Beating around the deadly shaft he threw. 
" O love ! O Conloch's daughter ! is it thou? " 
He cried, and, bending, kissed her marble brow. 
And sunk in anguish on her breast, and thore 
Returning hunters found the hapless pair. 

Oft on the hill in after days he roved. 
But round the dwelling of the maid he loved 
He wandered pensive at the close of day. 
And mourned for her whose life he snatched away. 

O'er the dark sea the fleet. of ocean came. 
And youthful Comal trod the field of fame; 
Against the invading foe he fiercely fought. 
And o'er the ensanguined field for death he sought 
Before his arm of might the strangers fled. 
But who would lay him with the unnumbered dead ? 

Heedless of life, upon the blood-stained field 
The youth impetuous dashed his dark-brown shield : 
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The wingbd arrow found his manly breast, 
And laid him low with bleeding foes to rest 

Now with Galbina he is laid to sleep 
Where sounding surges wake the darkening deep ; 
The lonely mariner sees their verdant grave 
When swiftly bounding o'er the northern wave. 

XXXV. 

Frae 'neath the table cam' a voice, 

" Encore ! " but as it spoke. 
The chairman, 'midst the hum and noise 

Exclaimed, "Behold the clock !" 
His cauld and hairseness had been killed 

Wi' draughts o' aqua vitcz 
And while a bumper high they filled 

He sang this partin' ditty. 

SONG. 
OUR REVELS AND OUR BRAWLS, BOYS. 

Air—^* Faugh a Ballagk" 

Our revels and our brawls, boys. 
We must give o'er, we must give o'er. 

For now Mackenzie calls, boys. 
To shut the door, to shut the door. 

And though we fain would linger 
To quaff a cup, to quaff a cup, 

The clock's unerring finger 
Says, "Time is up !" says, "Time is up !" 
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Thfen just another round, boys, 
Before we go, before we go ; 

Let jealousy be drowned, boys, 
And hate laid low, and hate laid low. 

Well drain a douch^n-dorus 
With all our heart, with all our heart ; 

And join in friendly chorus 
Before we part, before we part. 

Our revels and our brawls, boys, 
We must give o'er, we must give o'er, 

For now Mackenzie calls, boys, 
To shut the door, to shut the door. 

xxxvi. 

Then doon the stair in mony a way 

Themselves they manufactured \ — 
Some rowed, but wonderfu' to say 

Nae heids nor limbs were fractured. 
The hammer o' St. Enoch's bell 

Began to strike eleven, 
As wi' a bacchanalian yell 

The " public " they were leavin'. 

XXXVII. 

Some hameward to their hammocks slunk 

To get their curtain lectures ; 
Ithers, uproariously drunk. 

Were nabbed by nicht inspectors. 
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Some, bent upon a midnicht s|5iore, 
Set up a deid-dmnk man 

Against an undertaker's door, 
Then rung the bell and ran. 

XXXVIII. 

For hours they rakit up and doon 

And through the city ranged, 
And mony a signboard in the town 

That momin' was exchanged. 
A ** peg," wi' consequential stride, 

Wha put in an appearance. 
By them was gently in the Clyde 

Dipp'd for his interference. 

XXXIX. 

Needless it were for me to say 

What followed on their revels — 
How tumblin' in their beds they lay 

Tormented by blue devils ; 
Or languished in a state o' sin 

And misery a' Sunday, 
Wisbin' the dreary nicht was in 

To kill their craw on Monday. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



ODE 

For the Morning of Sir Walter Scott's Cbntbnary, 
August 15, 1871. 

Harp, that 'mong the bracken 
Long hast lain forsaken, 
To thee, though long'neglected, still my heart enraptured 
clings; 

Soother of my leisure ! 
Source of many a pleasure ! 
Again my youthful hand would wake the music of thy 
strings — 

Come, my priceless treasure ! 
I will ne'er forsake thee ! 
And while Aurora paints the east, for one short hour 
m take thee. 

Sing the Caledonian 
Who, with lyre Mseonian, 
Of ladies fair, and gallant knights, and deeds heroic 
sang;— 

He whose necromancy 
Awes the charmed fancy 
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With lore of haunted Border side, or war's horrific clang. 
A magic wand 
In his Wizard hand 
By Nature was implanted, 
And 'neath its touch his native land 
Is everywhere enchanted 

A himdred years on pinions fleet 

Have rolled their rapid course away 
Since first in " Scotia's darling seat " 

He saw the rising ray. 
A hundred years ! within their space 
The earth hath borne another race, 

And wondrous changes seen ; — 
Empires have been o'erthrown ; — ^yet now 
The laurel round his sainted brow 
Is of a fresher green ! 
The land that gave him birth 
Is cherished for his sake ; 
And pilgrims from remotest bounds of earth 
To worship at his shrine their pilgrimages make. 

Ring forth, ye spheres, a joyous roundelay 

On this his natal day ! 

Nature, whose charms his pencil oft portrayed, 

In hues that ne'er will fade, 
Thy brightest, gayest garments don 
In honour of the Great Unknown — 
The Wizard 'neath whose magic spell 
Each lake and moimtain, stream and dell, 
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Holy fane and castle hoary, 

Were enshrined in song and story-*- 

Destined to endure for dges 

On the Bard's immortal pages. 
Still shall his name to Scotia's hills be dear 
While her heroic sons their mother tongue revere ! 

Lo ! on his classic page 
What forms the eye engage ! 

There Virtue walks in lowly mien, while Vice in state 
appears ; 

Here warlike knights advance 
And " couch the quivering lance," 

While Beauty's eye is beaming through the mist of tears. 
See many a youth and maid 
In antique robes arrayed, 
Hear skalds and harpers hoar 
Recount the deeds of yore, 
While all the forms of Scotia's ancient days 
Like Banquo's shadows pass before our gaze. 
And in the Poet's rhymes 
In Fancy's ears we hear at times 

The funeral hymn, 'mid dark monastic piles, 

Peal through the fretted vaults and consecrated aisles. 

Through him, with philosophic eye. 

On Nature's glorious works we look abroad, 
And see the handiwork of God 

In all that decks the earth or gems the sky. 

The marshalled host upon the brow of Night 

Are records of God's matchless might j 
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And His eternal wisdom is revealed 
In every flow'ret of the field. 

The gurgling rill and winding glen, 
When painted by the Wizard's pen, 

A lovelier beauty wear. 
And viewed with him, the works of men 
To US are doubly fair : 
Thus Melrose, bathed in Cynthia's chastest beams, 
At Night's enchanting hour a fairy fabric seems. 

Come, Scotia's sons, and worship at his shrine, 
And round his temples fresher wreaths entwine ! 
Fame, guard with zeal the Minstrel's sacred bays. 
Pure and unsullied as his deathless lays ; 
Forth to the world let his renown be cast, 
And bear his name afar upon thy clarion blast 
Gone is the Minstrel, but his song remains 
Upon our hills and plains ; 
Beneath the mouldering Abbey's shade he lies — 
The murmuring Tweed his requiem supplies ; 
But still, great Bard ! thou livest in thy strains, 
For thine the inspired song that never dies ; 
Ages unborn shall tribute pay to thee. 

And, as thy Centenary mom returns, 
Inscribe thy name with our Immortal Three — 

The Wallace, Bruce, and Burns ! 

Harp ! my song is ended — 
See, in vestments splendid, 
Now Father Phoebus in the east asserts his regal sway ; 
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And though faint thy numbers, 

When I break thy slumbers, 
Thou still canst cheer my drooping heart, and wile the 
hours away. 

Again in the shade 

Of the woodland glade, 
Where eye shall not perceive thee, 

Beneath the screen 

Of the branches gteen, 
'Mong the bracken and fern I'll leave thee. 
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GIRZIE. 

My Girzie was fair as the blush o' the mom, 

And deeply and dearly I lo'ed her, 
To mak' her my wifie fu' aft had I sworn, 
As mony a nicht 
By the moon's sweet licht. 
On the banks o' the Kelvin I woo'd her. 

And oh ! hoo the strings o* my heart wad play dirl 

As she vowed her eternal affection ; 
The thocht o't still puts my puir head in a whirl ; 
But it's waefu' to think 
She should gi'e me the jink, 
And leave me to pine in dejection. 

There cam' a bit minister body frae Fife, 
Arrayed in his hat and his choker. 
The body was sadly in want o' a wife ; 

For the clergy, though grave. 
Are as human's the lave. 
Though their conduct seems " up to the knocker." 
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My Girzie seemed ta'en wi' a man o' his claith, 

For he was baith ceevil and comely ; 
He'd a manse o' his ain that could shelter them baith; — 
So awa' they ha'e gane, 
And ha'e left me alane 
To "swear by the moon," like John Grumlie. 

But yer laddie, my Girzie, will never complain 

Though unwed through the world he wauchles; 
The sea has guid fish that are yet to be ta'en, 
And Leezuck, I see, 
By the glint o' her e'e, 
Has begun to look after your bauchles ! 
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But haxk ! a sound is heard ! 
Was it some wakeful bird, 
Or the waudering midnight zephyr that the foliage 

gently stirred ? 
Ah, no ! I see two youthful forms beneath those 

sombrous boughs, 
Who are met beneath the hawthorn to exchange 

affection's vomts, 
While the moonbeams through the tracery fall upon 
their placid brows — 

At the solemn midnight hour. 

Lone hour ! when lovers meet, 
Within some calm retreat, 
To whisperfor a passing hour their tales of love so sweet. 
While the moon is brightly shining in the clear and 

azure sky ; 
And nought disturbs the silence but the meek and 

plaintive sigh 
Of the zephyr 'mid the branches, or the brook that 
babbles nigh — 

At the solemn midnight hour. 

But now I must away— 

For o'er the mountains grey 
The straggling streaks that tinge the sky foretell the 

coming day ; 
And ere above the curvfed edge of the horizon dim 
The fiery chariot of the sun in purple light shall swim, 
God's laureate lark uprising, trilling forth hismatinhymn, 

Shall dispel the midnight hour. 
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HALLOWE^EN. 

*' Hoo are ye, Dauvit ? Bless us a' ! 

Ye're surely awfu' green ! 
Ye dinna seem to ken ava 

That this is Hallowe'en." 
'Twas thus that Jamie Johnston spoke, 

And cut an antic caper, 
As by the fire I took my smoke,' 

And read my weekly paper. 
Upon that nicht 



" I'd clean forgotten't a' !" I said ; 

" But, since I'm put in min', 
We'll haud it as oor fathers did 

In days o' auld langsyne. 
Get hauf a sleek o' apples in, 

And lanterns for the laddies ; 
And you, guidwife, to wark begin, 

And boil a pat o' tatties. 

To champ this nicht" 

F 
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The tatties ready, doon we sat 

To eat the steaming rations — 
A ring and button in the pat, 

And ither ancient fashions ; 
But breakin' on oor cheerfu' chat 

I heard some awfii' smashin's 
Oot at the door. Quo' I—" What's that ?" 

Says some ane — " It's Galashuns, 
I'd swear, this nicht." 

The door they then banged open wide, 

And took the hoose by storm ; 
And in there cam', wi* swaggerin' stride, 

A maist ootlandish form ; 
He waved on high a wooden sword, 

As if intent on flghtin' ; 
And ere I'd time to speak a word, 

He thus began recitin' 

Upon that nicht : — 

" In yonder isle, beyond Argyle, 

Where herds and flocks are plenty, 
Lived a rich squire, whose sister fair 

Was the flower of all that county." 
I kenna what the useless pup 

Wad after that ha'e spoken, 
For to my feet I started up, 

Wi' rage and tatties chokin'. 
Upon that nicht. 
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The tattie-beetle in my fist, 

Wi' him I yoked at fencin', 
And at the uproar a* the rest 

Into the hoose cam' prancin'; 
But paper shields and coats o' Mail 

Could gi*e them little shelter 
Against my blows ; so turning tail, 

They bolted helter-skelter 

Upon that nicht. 

For dookin' next we did prepare, 

And sune we set to wark, 
And, mountin' on a kitchen chair, 

I tried it wi' a fork; 
But Jamie swore it wasna fair, 

So to the breeks we strippet, 
And, clappin' doon upon the floor, 

Oot-owre the heid we dippet, 

Like deucks, that nicht. 

Within the boyne for hauf-an-hour 

O' teeth there was a gnashin', 
And aye the water jaupet owre, 

Till a' the floor was plashin'. 
We got oor dookin' by, but when 

Oor faces we were washin,' 
Some ill-set colliers frae Greenen* 

Against the door cam' smashin' 
Wi' runts that nicht. 
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Oct after them I ran like mad, 

Stripp'd to the breeks and socks, 
When in the yaird I saw a squad 

O' younkers pu'in' stocks. 
" Hillo V* quo' I ; "what brings ye here, 

Amang the kail stravaigin'?" 
Wi* that a chieF began to swear 

And curse like ony pagan. 

Upon that nicht 

A custock at my heid he aimed. 

But nicely did I jink it, 
And him wi' a gutty whup I lamed 

Afore ye could ha'e winkit ; 
And sune as this ane I had tamed 

I felt inclined to "go it," 
But he alarmed them, and exclaimed — 

" By jingo ! here's the poet 

Let loose this nicht." 

I made a charge amang the loons. 

And plied the gutty whup ; 
And twa or three got crackit croons 

As they their "lip" set up. 
Says ane, while gatherin' up some stanes — 

" Awa' and boil yer heid, man, 
And then get candy wi' the banes. 

For ye hae muckle need, man, 
O' a bit this nicht." 
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Then wi' a lang kail-runt I got 

A wap across the shouther, 
And as I bolted frae the spot 

They fired a train o' pouther. 
In terror to the hoose I sped, 

My "toilet" I adjusted, 
And saftly slunk into my bed, 

Wr Hallowe'en disgusted, 

Upon that nicht 
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SONNET. 

THE? CUCKOO. 

'TwAS early Spring — the cuckoo's plaintive note 
On gentle airs was wafted o'er the dell, 
And on my listening ear so faintly fell 

My sense was strained to catch the sound remote* 

I heard at times its plaint in murmurs float 
On the still air, and in the distance die. 
And then it seemed as if it came more nigh 

To where I lay in my sequestered spot. 
" Cuckoo ! " it cried, as nearer still it drew, 

And circled round the ivy-mantled cot ; 

" Cuckoo ! " it cried, and burst upon my view ; 

And listening echo in the neighbouring grot, 
As o'er my head the beauteous stranger flew. 
Caught up the welcome sound and said " Cuckoo P 
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EPISTLE TO Mr. JOHN^KELLY, Airdrie, 

On the Publication of the Present Volume. 

I AM foolish enough on the ocean of time 

To launch a collection of metrical trash — 
An OUa-podrida all mangled in rhyme, ' 

With more of the Bathos than truly sublime : 
Shade of Shakspeare 1 it must be a terrible crime 
To inflict on the world such a nondescript hash ! 

There is one consolation : I am not the first 

To proclaim myself— mad ! There's a feW I could 
name, 
Who, for honour and glory (and money) athirst, 
Have lately indulged in a metrical burst : 
I am wild, beyond doubt, but I am not the worst 
Who has knocked at the door of the Temple of 
Fame. 

No, I am not the first ; and, from what I can hear 
On undoubted authority, won't be the last ; 
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A voice confidential has breathed in my ear, 
In a similar venture you soon will appear — 
That when my tiny craft has been floated all clear 
*Tis your serious intention to follow me fast. 

Well, go it, old hoss ! (and excuse my vulgarity !) 
Heave the anchor of Reason, set Fancy adrift ; 
And seeing there is n^ so much of disparity 
'Twixt your name and mine, why, by that similarity, 
FU perhaps get some slices of your popularity, 
And I daresay I need it to give me a lift ! 

Should the public fall into the little mistake, 

And mix Jim with Jack, and confound he with him. 

The one for the other they're welcome to take. 

Or both, if they choose, to make sure of their stake ; 

But to you or to me little difference 'twill make, 
For you know, in the Latin, thsXjac, is just Jim ! 
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SONNETS. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 



Illustrious names of late have been erased 

From life's great volume, whose high genius claims 
A tribute to then: memory j — ^glorious names, 

At which a nation, yea, a world, hath gazed ! 

Stanley, Peabody, Simpson, Lemdh — these 

Have passed life's rubicon ; and Fancy's Child, 
On whom the Genius of Romance hath smiled — 

He, too, hath voyaged over unknown seas. 

Such is the common lot of all beneath ; 

None can the King of Terrors' might resist ; 
The peer, the peasant, the philanthropist, 

Must bow to the resistless shafts of death ; 

And wit and learning, man's terrestrial dower. 

Be all undone in Death's sad, solemn hour. 

II. 

Nursling of Genius ! thou on high hast reared 
An all-enduring monument, to stand 
Firm and enduring, Sphinx-like, 'mid life's sand. 

Thy mother tongue thou'st made to be revered ; 
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Yea, even acfoss the Atlantic's surging wave 
On wings of fame thy genius hath been wafted, 
And by Columbia's generous sons engrafted 

With their own stock, among their great and brave. 

For thee the tributary tear is shed — 
Not that thou fillest an imtimely tomb. 
For soon thy time of harvest would have come, 

And thou wert grain full-eared, with bending head. 

Sleep, Golden Dreamer, at thy labour's close, ^ 

The dreamless sleep of undisturbed repose ! 
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YOUNG GLASGOW'S NEW-YEAR'S ADDRESS 
TO HIS ASTHMATIC UNCLE. 

Hogmanay, 1874. 



Rejoice, O my friend ! and no longer complain 

Of rheumatics and asthma, of sorrow and grief ; 
Who knows but you soon will be eased of your pain, 

For in days like the present existence is brief. 
The fog, frost, et cetera^ united connive 

To make you at last to eternity glide ; 
And you know that much longer you cannot survive, 

With the death-rate at 60, and ice on the Clyde ! 

II. 

You have said — I have heard you ! — ^you didn't much 
care 

If again from your chamber you never should stir ; 
That your troubles were more than a mortal could bear ; 

That a coffin and six feet of earth you'd prefer ! 
Well, now is your chance ! take a run round the Green 

Every morning at six, with your mouth opened wide ; 
Such a grand opportunity seldom is seen. 

With tlie death-rate at 60, and ice on the Clyde ! 



V 
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I know that you think you are death-proof, old boy I 

But in that you lie under a little mistake ; 
A run by the river your lungs might destroy, 

Or a blast from St Rollox may cause you to quake. 
Old Charon is patiently waiting below 

To ferry you over the Stygian tide ; 
The old fellow knows that ere long you must^go, 

With the death-rate at 60, and ice on the Clyde ! 



Farewell 1 be preparing for Pallida Mors ; 

Empty stomachs and fogs but demonstrate the law 
{Which you know, Sir) that Nature a vacuum abhors. 

And soon you'll experience the truth of the "saw." 
Respects to old Charon — and smooth may he row — 

Remember me kindly to Pluto and bride, 
And to old Rhadamanthus, on circuit just now, 

With the death-rate at 60, and ice on the Clyde ! 
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THE "FAERIE LONDE/' 



The Minstrel lay 

At the close of the day, 

All under the greenwood shade, 
While the mingled song 
Of the woodland throng 

Re-echoing filled the glade ; 

But he heard not the notes 
That burst from their throats, 

For ever and aye he conned 
The mystic lore 
Of the days of yore. 

Of the far-oflf Faerie Londe. 

II. 

He read the tales 

How in sylvan vales, 
The fairies gambolled and sung, 

And danced and played 

In the greenwood glade 
In the days when the earth was young ; 
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But over him sleep 

Began to creep, 
And in the dark Beyond, / 

The fairies and fays 

Of the ancient days 
He beheld in the Faerie Londe. 

in. 

Then hand in hand, 
A jovial band, 

Arrayed in green and gold, 
He saw them skim 
Through the twilight dim, 

Most beauteous to behold. 
The gilded wands 
In their elfin hands 

A magic lustre owned ; 

AVhile soft and clear 
In the minstrel's ear 

They sang of the Faerie Londe : — 

IV. 

" We come from the regions 

Where countless legions 
Of elfin spirits throng. 

And wile away 

The joyous day. 
With dance, and revel, and song. 
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No sorrow or care 
E^er enters there, 

No draping hearts despond, 
Nor can aught destroy 
The unending joy 

Of the blissful Faerie Londe. 



" We sport all night 
By the stars' dim light 

On the banks of the faerie streams, 
And hold our orgies 
In mountain gorges. 

Beneath the moon's pale beams ; 
While the Faerie Queen, 
In her mantle of green, 

Is high in our midst enthroned ; — 
O merry indeed. 
Is the life we lead, 

Within the Faerie Londe ! 

VI. 

" There gay cascades 
'Mid the rustling glades 

In the sunbeams sparkle bright. 
And flood the air 
With their melody rare 

As they sing to the listening night. 
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The birds there sing 
Through an endless spring, 

To lyres that are silver-toned, 
And fadeless flowers 
Ever paint the bowers 

Of the wondrous Faerie Londe. 

VII. 

'* Then, Minstrel, come 
To our distant home, 

And join our joyful band ; 
A harp of gold 
And wealth untold 

Shall be thine, and a magic wand." 
And never again 
To the sounds of men 

Did the Minstrel's voice respond. 
For his spirit of light 
Had winged its flight 

To the far-off" Faerie Londe. 
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THE CHAPEL STREET GHOST. 

It was upon a Tuesday nicht, 

The moon had filled her horn, 
And threw a glimmerin', misty licht 

Athwart the stooks o' com. 
Up Chapel Street I'd been to see 

The maid o' my affections, 
And skulkin' ghosts appeared to me 

To lie in a' directions 

Upon that nicht. 

I had been drinkin' rather mair 

Than ordinar', it appeared ; 
And when I left the nameless fair. 

For auld Coatdyke I steered. 
But oh ! I saw a sicht that's rare, 

As the kirkyard I n eared — 
A regular ghost, I could declare, 

Though I was geyly " beer'd," 
Upon that nicht. 

G 
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And, ca' it lees or what ye like, 

'Tis gospel facts I'm statin', 
A form cam' scramblin' owre the dyke, 

Wi' face as black as Satan. 
I hadna power to rin or strike. 

Nor scaur t awa' wi' Latin ; 
Lord 1 how I wished to see Coatdyke, 

As quick my heart was beatin' 
Upon that nicht ! 

Wi' courage fresh I cried out, " Halt ! 

Stand still, ye ghostly giant ; 
Say why you leave your charnel vault, 

O' heaven and earth defiant ?" 
To the kirkyard it turned its face ; 

Wi' shame and horror eyein't, 
Quo' he, " Behold that wretched place— 

Nae decent ghost can lie in't 
By day or nicht. 

" Abune me, in disorder great, 

A dozen corpses lie there ; 
And you maun ease my dreadfu' state, 

Or else you'll ne'er get by here, 
And by my ghostly word 1 swear 

If you don't mend my quarters. 
My curse eternal you maun bear, 

'Mid everlastin' tortures 

By day and nicht !" 
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Quo' I, " My frien', a stand-up fecht 

This business weel micht settle : 
I'll back an arm o' mortal micht 

Against a spectre's mettle. 
I'll knock the life frae you ootricht, 

So help me, Jamie Johnston !" 
Then on his nose I laid a wecht 

That stretched him on the plainstone 
Upon that nicht. 

As firmly by the neck I held 

This supernatural dodger, 
" For Gudesake, let's alane !" he yelled — 

" I'm daein't for a wager." 
He took the mask frae aflf his face 

(He didna look sae fearsome). 
And quately askit, " Could ye gie's 

A spunk to licht my meerschaum 
Upon this nicht." 

Quo' I, " My chappie, since we met 

O' you I hae made quick wark ; 
I've nae spunks on me, but ye'U get 

A licht beside the brick-wark." 
Then hame I gaed as blythe's a lark, 

Nae mair wi' terror quakin'; 
And it is worthy o' remark 

My faith in ghosts was shaken 
Upon that nicht 
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THE WOODLAND DREAM. 

At die pensive boar o' ^oamin' tfarougfa the leafy wood 

I stra jed — 
White was the blossom on the hawthom tree — 
The dear and crystal streamlet rippled through the 

lonely glade. 
And sweetly on the listenin' ear a pleasing murmur 

made, 
While softly through the rustlin' leaves the gentle zephyr 

played. 
And the blackbird whistled clearly. 

As musingly I wandered through the slowly gathering 
gloom — 
White was the blossom on the hawthom tree — 
I thocht upon my dearie wha was l)rin' in the tomb — 
I thocht upbon her blushin' cheeks, like roses in their 

bloom — 
How I roved wi' her at even 'mang the bonnie yellow 
broom. 
When the blackbird whistled clearlv. 
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Beneath the branches o* a beech I sat me doun to rest — 

White was the blossom on the hawthorn tree — 
The golden sun had sunk frae sicht adoun the crimson 

west, 
And the mild and pensive evening, in her yellow co- 
loured vest, 
Proclaimed the hour o* slumber to the weary and op- 
pressed, 
And the blackbird whistled clearly. 



As silently I pondered on each weel-remembered scene — 

White was the blossom on the hawthorn tree — 
The fairy touch o* balmy sleep cam' gently owre 

my een. 
And peacefully I sleepit on the grass sae bonnie green, 
While aboon the whisperin' branches spread their 
sombre leafy screen, 
And the blackbird whistled clearly. 



I dreamt I saw my dearie comin* doun the e'enin» 
skies — 
White was the blossom on the hawthorn tree — 
Her form was like a spirit's and arrayed in angel guise. 
And sweet she smiled as she drew near in robes o, 

heavenly dyes. 
** O rise, my love ! and follow me to yonder world," she 
cries — 
And the blackbird whistled clearly. 
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O brichtly shone her glancmg e'e, undimmed by 
sorrow's tear — 
White was the blossom on the hawthorn tree — 
" O come wi' me, for there is nocht but sin and sorrow 

here; 
O come to yonder world o' bliss, where nocht is dark 

or drear ; 
Where strains o' heavenly music ever charm the ravished 
carr 
And the blackbird whistled clearly. 

Then slowly up the starry skies she vanished as she 
spoke — 
White was the blossom on the hawthorn tree — 
And as she faded frae my sicht the vision gently broke, 
And underneath the branches frae my slumber I awoke, 
And noo nae langer bleated in the meads the fleecy 
flock, 
Nor the blackbird whistled- clearly. 
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SONNET. 

THE WALLACE MONUMENT. 

Written on the Abbey Craig. 

Rear high the pile, sons of a warlike race, 
In memory of the brave who long ago 
Made hostile blood in streaming torrents flow. 

Defending Freedom's sacred dwelling-place. 

Wallace ! thy worth well merits our applause ! 
While of thy deeds old Scotia's annals tell 
We will revere her mightiest son who fell 

A glorious martyr to his country's cause. 

In after years here shall our children stand, 
And, gazing on the winding Forth below, 
E;ctol their saviour-chief of long ago. 

Then rear the pile, ye patriotic band 1 

By deeds like these posterity shall know 

The deathless love we bear our native land. 
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SONNET. 



TO EVALINE. 

Written on board the "Eagle," in the Frith of Clyde, 
June 24, 1871. 

Here from the swelling Frith, fair Evaline, — 
As through the waters of the curving bay 
The gallant vessel homeward ploughs her way,- 

I gaze upon that " Highland Home " of thine 

Whose charms in simple verse you sweetly sung. 
Before it lies the never-silent sea, 
Murmuring the same monotonous melody 

It erewhile murmured when the earth was young. 

Behind, the hills their hoary summits rear 
The onslaughts fierce of Boreas to check, 

And fairest scenes on either side appear. 

I wave my fluttering signal from the deck : — 

No answer flutters in the sunlight clear : 

In vain I look — thou know'st not I am here. 
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LARGS FAIR. 

On Tuesday, June the thirteenth day, 

In seventy-and-one, 
To Jock and Hugh I chanced to say, 

"Come on, let's ha'e some fun !" 
To tell the truth, we dinna care 

For the Earl o* Dalhousie ; 
We were resolved to see the fair, 

So took the boat frae "Ro'say" 

For Largs that day. 

As sune's we landed on the quay 

We through the crood gaed wormin', 
And, like oor neighbours, ran to see 

" Auld Malabar" performin'. 
Up in the air a tattie goes, 

Aboon three-storey windows, 
And fain' fair on his auld nose, 

It splits, and flees in flinders, 

Like fun that day. 
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Up comes a ragget-lookin' chap, 

Dressed in a sodger's coat, 
" Noo, gents, " quo' he, " I'll dance a stap. 

And skirl ye up a note, 
Stan' on my nose and clean your shoon, 

A' for a single groat," — 
" Ye'U no !" quo' I, "so just begin 

And dauner frae the spot 

Bless'd quick this day." 

A batch o' ill-bred farmer houn's 

Their lasses there were sportin'. 
While some were speculatin' "browns" - 

Upon a wheel o' fortune. 
At times a farmer's mare or horse 

Alang the streets gaed snortin'; 
At times a member of the force 

A keelie was escortin' 

To quad that day. 

Here was an aul' wife sellin' tarts. 

And gutty whups and figs ; 
While yonder were a pair q' carts 

Fu' o' black-backit pigs. 
A ploughman at a sweetie stan* 

Wi' open mouth stood starin?: 
"Come on, man," cries the wife, "come on 

An' buy yer Mag a fairin' 

O' nits this day." 
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A young chap 'next began to yell — 

" Look here, my rustic bricks^ 
This 'ere superior purse 111 sell 

For only twb-and-six." 
He in the purse three bob let fa*, 

And gied it twa-three shakes, 
Then seirt it to a Johnny Raw, 

Wha in it got three maiks 

O' bronze that day. 

At length a wheen Kilwinning chaps 

Upon the scene appears, 
And a' their crack was o' the craps, 

Lean kye, and kickin' mares. 
Some fellows in the farmin' line 

Had travelled frae Kilbimie, 
And ithers, wi' their kye and swine 

Frae Beith had made a journey 

To Largs that day. 

A German band began to play, 

And sure as I am leevin', 
The way they murder "Scots Wha Ha'e," 

Micht rend the roof o' heevin. 
A showman, mounted on a box, 

Began the speechifyin*; 
A clown was crackin' ancient jokes; 

A baker chiel was cryin* 

"Hot pies !" that day. 
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Believe me, it was glorious fun 

To hear the mmgled yells — 
"Your weight, sir?" — "Have your portrait done?" 

" Come try your fortune, swells." — 
" Spunks !"— "Pure Confections !"—" Oranges!"— 

" Rock !" — "Lemonade and Swipes !" — 
Besides a bleck that seirt fusees. 

And short tobacco pipes 

At Largs that day. 

Says ane, " Haud afF my corns, ye nowt ! 

Or in the sheugh I'll ca' ye !" 
A barefit lad began to shout 

" I wish my grannie saw ye 1 " — 
We had a mutchkin o' the best 

To keep us warm and cosy, 
And ere the sun had sunk to rest, 

We'd ta'en the boat for " Ro'say," 

Frae Largs that day. 
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IN GLASNEVIN CEMETERY. 



In memory of T. K., who was murdered in Dublin, August, 1873, 

AND INTERRED IN GlASNEVIN, NEAR O'CONNELL. 



'Neath thy sombre shade, Glasnevin, all alone I listless 
stray ; 
Through the overarching vistas gleams the cross of 
spotless white ; 
Sunmier's luxuriant foliage excludes the vernal ray, 
And the cypress' gloomy branches make an artificial 
night. 



I love thy silent solitude and awe-inspiring gloom, 
Though all around remind me of corruption and 
decay ; 
'Tis meet that we should meditate on death and on the 
tomb, 
For the King of Terrors cometh on his own appointed 
day. 
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in. 



Why, when I tread these vistas, should my steps 
instinctive turn 
Towards yon mighty tower uprising where the great 
O'Connell sleeps ? 
Ah ! there is one who slumbers near whose earthly loss 
we mourn, 
For whom a friend in sorrow sighs, a sire in secret 
weeps. 



IV. 

Thou art lost to us too early ! — ^for thy years were less 
than mine — 
Thou art lost to us too early ! O beloved of the gods ! 
Ere the buds of promise blossomed they had called 
thee to resign 
Thy earthly path, unfinished, for Elysian abodes. 



v. 

Thou art sleeping near O'Connell, and though thine 
no blazoned name, 
Not unworthy thou to rest within tlie shadow of his 
pile; 
For though thine uneventful life no nation's praise may 
claim, 
Yet to some hearts thou wert dearer than the sire 
of Erin's Isle. 
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VI. 

Swiftly the fell destroyer came, and snatched thy life 
away, 
And the light was quenched for ever that on eartl;^ 
too briefly burned ; 
The image of the Eternal mingled with the kindred 
clay, 
And the vital, viewless essence to its native skies 
returned. 

VII. 

Onward still hath time been flying since they wrapped 
him in his shroud. 
But the blood of him who lieth low yet speaketh 
from the tomb ; 
And his weary, restless spirit still is bending from its 
cloud, 
And cries to heaven for vengeance on the hand that 
wrought his doom ! 

VIII. 

Here at the close of evening will be shed the silent 
tear 
By those who round a desolate hearth will miss his 
wonted smile ; 
And loving hands shall scatter flowers upon his 
hallowed bier 
Where he slumbers 'neath the shadow of the 
Liberator's pile. 
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SONG OF X 93. 

Behold ! my collar X 93, 

In language plain declares me to be 

A legal weapon of vengeance, 
Appointed under some Act Vic. Reg. — 
A wheel, a crank, or at least a " peg," 

Of the city's municipal engines. 

I enforce the majesty of the law, 
And small evil-doers I hold in awe 

By an ominous shake of my baton ; 
But though I'm the law's legitimate limb. 
By many I am considered the im- 

Personification of Satan. 



But only to those and such as those 
Does the law its majesty disclose 

In all its dazzling splendour ; 
By me^ at least, it is ever concealed 
From full-grown ruffians, and revealed 

To babes and sucklings tender. 
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When a " row " occurs I can never be got, 
For I sedulously avoid the spot 

Where a stand-up fight or a squabble is ; 
The year when you see X 93 
Interfere with a fight will assuredly be 

A perfect Annus Mirabilis ! 



When ruffians indulge in their fistic whims, 
I Ve a natural " horror of shattered limbs " 

(To quote firom our laureate Tennyson); 
Though yells be loud, and the air be fiill 
Of tufts of hair and pieces of skull, 

You'll find I'm an absent denizen. 



If a " big-wig " erring I should surprise, 
I know the time when over my eyes 

To draw the official blinders \ 
But as some poor worm must be crushed in my path, 
I empty my vials of pent-up wrath 

On innocent organ-grinders. 



When an unprotected barrow I find 
Reposing in some quiet lane or wynd. 

Or the back of a merchant's premises, 
In authority dressed to its owner I go. 
And if he don't " tip " me a florin or so. 

He'll find me a regular Nemesis. 

H 
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'Mid the alleys and courts where the ruffians are found, 
And the fish-wives with baskets are squatting around, 

A perilous life Dogberry's is. 
And I envy the " blues " who have peaceable beats 
In the west-end squares and respectable streets. 

And the stylish crescents and terraces ! 
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HYMN TO THE SUN. 

(From Ossian's "Carthon.") 

O GLORIOUS SUN ! that rollest through the sky, 
Round as the shield that erst my fathers bore ! 
From what great source, unseen by mortal eye, 
Dost thou thy radiance everlasting pour ? 
Thou comest forth ; the stars retire before 
Thy awful beauty and thy dazzling force ; 
The pale moon sinks beneath the western shore — 
Alone thou movest in thy heavenly course, 
While floods of glory stream from thine eternal source. 

The giant oaks upon the mountain side 
Soon fall and rot by Time's resistless sway ; 
Not even the mountains shall themselves abide, 
For, like the oaks, they shall with years decay. 
And from the eyes of man may pass away. 
The rolling ocean shrinks and grows again. 
The moon itself is lost in brighter day. 
But thou for ever dost the same remain, 
Rejoicing in thy course, and splendour of thy reign. 
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When lowering clouds foretell the coming storm. 
And load the deafening thimder rolls on high ; 
When tempests fierce fair Nature's face ddbrm. 
And trees, uprooted by the whirlwind, lie ; 
When swiftly darting through the ethereal sky, 
O'er heaven's extended arch the lightning gleameth; 
If on the troubled world thy radiant eye 
From the dark clouds in all its glory beameth 
And laugheth at the storm, lo! Nature beauteous 
seemeth. 

For me, alas ! in vain thy beauty glows, 
For I shall ne'er again thy beams behold. 
Whether thy yellow hair serenely flows 
On eastern hills, or tints the west with gold. 
But thou, O sun ! like me ma/st yet grow old — 
Perhaps thy years, like mine, will have an end ; 
Thou in thy clouds shalt slumber dark and cold. 
Nor e'er again thy smiling radiance lend 
To light the advancing mom, nor on her call attend. 

Exult, then, sun ! whilst in thy glorious noon — 
Exult in joy whilst thou art youthful still. 
For age is like the glimmering of the moon 
Shining through broken clouds so cold and chill. 
When the white mist is hovering on the hill. 
And drear and cheerless o'er the desolate plain 
The fierce north wind is whistling loud and shrill, 
'Gainst which the weary traveller toils in vain. 
And firom his journey shrinks, or turns him back again. 
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WHEN WILLIE FIRST TOOK ME. 

Air— " Last May a Braw Wooer** 

When Willie first took me for better or waur, 

Oor biggin' was scantily plenished j 
His bachelor life gi'ed his siller a scaur, 

And comfort and plenty were banished, were 
banished, 

And comfort and plenty were banished. 

Wi* a bed, a bird cage, and a big lump o' coal, 
His kitchen was furnished but sparely. 

And a wee parritch pat that lay in the awse-hole, 
And a hauf-hungert cat he ca'd Charlie — ^puir 

Charlie! 
A hauf-hungert cat he ca'd Charlie. 

But since I ha'e ta'en the dear laddie in hauns 

His life has been highly exemplar': 
At the plate in the kirk on the Sunday he stauns — 

He's a deacon, and eke a Guid Templar, Guid 
Templar. 

A deacon, and eke a Guid Templar. 
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And fev masoos* booses aze deddt sae braw. 
Slice dose to the bit I ha'e hdd him ; 

We^ve a diesser, and drawers, and a wa^ety-wa'. 
And a ccufle thaf s empty bat seldom— ^^ sddam ! 
A ccufle diat's empty bat seldom. 

Ye may hear him at times to acqaaintances brag. 

As by the fireside they sit crackin' — 
'^ I had ne'er been a man had it no' been for Mag — 

The lassock has jost been my makin/ my making 

The lassock has just been my makin'." 
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THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 

Farewell to thee, Bute ! I am leaving thy shore, 

But not without feelings of sorrow and pain, 
For the light-hearted maiden I fondly adore, 

I never may press to my bosom again. 
As swiftly the vessel departs from the bay 

A signal all white in the wind flutters free ; 
She waves a farewell as the shore I survey. 
And my Katie will sigh as she thinks on the day 
When she gazed on the vessel that bore me away 

From the little white house by the sea. 

Ah me ! what emotions awake in my heart 

As I take a last look of its litde white walls ; 
What sweet recollections unbidden will start ! 

What memories the scene all around it recalls ! 
Beneath the tall trees on yon height's rugged crest 

How oft have I strayed, my dear Katie, with thee ; 
When the sun's fiery chariot had rolled down the west. 
To her cheeks, red as roses, my lips have been 

pressed 
As I wished her good night ere she went to her rest. 

In the little white house by the sea. 
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How lovely it looks by the brink of the tide, 

As sommer looks down with her radiant smile, 
While the vessel moves onward in glory and pride, 

And bears me a^ firom the beautiful isle. 
To me it is dear ; and where'er I sojourn, 

*Mid joy or 'mid sorrow, it ever vrill be 
Most sacredly treasured in memor/s urn, 
For there a true heart with affection doth bum — 
A heart that will joyously hail my return 

To the litde white house by the sea. 



-\ 
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"GATHER AWAY." 

The night was dark and freezing fast, 
A candyman through Whifflet passed ; 
He bore no banner nor device, 
But shouted with Hibernian voice — 

"Gather away." 

He kicked the snow from off his feet, 
And wheeled his barrow through the street, 
And like an old tin trumpet rung 
The accents of that well-known tongue — 
" Gather away." 

At intervals he chanced to see 
A family sitting at their tea : 
Above, the railway signals shone. 
But still he cried as he went on — 

" Gather away." 

" Try not the line," a collier said : 
" The signal's shifted overhead ; 
The train comes on with rapid pace," 
But loud he shouted in his face — 

"Gather away." 
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" Bewaxe the mail — of it take heed — 
. 'Tis coming with terrific speed," 
But as Mount Zion clock struck nine, 
A voice replied far up the line — 

" Gather away." 

Next mom below the bridge was found 
The salt and whiting scattered round, 
And further up was seen to lie 
The form of him who used to cry — 

" Gather away." 

There on the railway, 'mong the clay, 
All mangled by the wheels he lay : 
From the next train, as past it ran, 
A voice fell like a candyman — 

" Gather away." 
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BURNS. 

Again with shouts of festal mirth 

The loved, the welcome day, returns — 

The auspicious mom that saw the birth 
Of Scotland's Robert Bums. 

There may be bards of loftier name — 
Of loftier name and longer scroll ; 

But who, upon the lists of fame, 
Possessed of nobler soul ? 

All earthly pride he counted dross. 
And sang in strains of homely worth 

The simple story of the Cross 
Around the cottage hearth. 

The bigot writhed beneath his blow 
When Satire's shafts he threw around ; 

Hypocrisy her bitterest foe 
In Coila's Minstrel foimd. 
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Oft by the wimpling Doon he roved, 
Or stretched him on the flowery sod, 

That patriot-bard — that man who loved 
His country and his God. 

And as he roved the vernal groves, 
Or wandered in the sheltering shades. 

He sang the sorrows and the loves 
Of Scotland's sons and maids. 

'Twas his, 'mid chequered joy and strife, 
To till the hard and flinty soil ; 

For his was a laborious life 
Of unremitting toil. 

The patriotic warrior meets 

A friend in his harmonious tone ; 

The lover finds a heart that beats 
Responsive to his own. 

Long shall old Scotland keep his name, 
And distant times that name shall know, 

While the broad river of his fame 
With years shall deeper grow. 
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ROBIN AFFLECK. 

A SAFT kintra gawkie was Robin Affleck, 

Whase brains seemed to lie in the cufF o' his neck ! 

But though dull in the uptak* and slow in the speed, 

It wasna for want o' a guid muckle heid ! 

A lady phrenologist dwelt in the town, 

Wha for readin' folk's bumps had acquired a renown, 

And Robin's acquaintances said ane and a' 

He should gang to the leddy, sae clever and braw. 

And see if his big heid had ocht in't ava. 

Robin gaed to her hoose, and he knocked at the door, 
And the next minute stood on her carpeted floor. 
Surrounded by statues o' poets and kings. 
Philosophers, murderers, and siccan like things. 
Then in cam' the leddy, and Thomas, her clerk, 
Wi' pen, ink and paper, particulars to mark. 
She curtseyed to Robin wha stood unco blate, 
As if no very heedin' his business to state. 
Wi'a smile and a nod, " I suppose, sir," she said, 
" Tis a chart of your organs you wish to have made? " 
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" I scarcely can tell, mem, the drift o' a' that. 
But if it's the Charter ye mean to be at, 
I may tell ye there's nane o' the Chartist in me, 
But I've brocht a guid lump o' a held, as ye see. 
For I'm anxious to ken if there's ocht in't ava, 
Sae, mem, if ye please, ye ma)» just ca' awa'." 



The lady phrenologist took a survey 
O' Robin's appearance, and ventured to say — 
" Your temperament's sanguine-fibrous, I see ; " 
And turning to Thomas, " Put down, sir," said she, 
" The sanguine as five, and the fibrous as four." 
" Losh preserve us ! " cried Robin, " I ne'er kent before 
That I had nine tempers — ^haill five o' ae kin' 
And four o' anither. A' bodies ken fine 
I ha'e ane o' my ain." " My dear sir, you mistake — 
'Twas of temperament y not of your temper^ I spake." 
"Weel, weel, I suppose it's a' richt, then," said he, 
" But I'm hanged if the difference between them I see." 



"Observation and knowingness both are predominant, 
But your organs reflective are scarcely so prominent" 
" What ! organs ?" quo' Robin, " I ne'er was sae mad 
As to think that sic things in my noddle I had." 
** Phrenological organs are nowise the same 
As the musical instrument bearing that name : 
'Tis a term which to parts of the brain we apply." 
To which Robin nodded, an' answered, "Ou, aye." 
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" Your basilar region's remarkably full." ' 
**The ashlier region?" quo' Robin, quite cool. 
"That's something that's guid, I'll make bold to remark; 
At least amang builders the ashlier wark, 
As a general rule, is considered the best, — 
Rubble's used for the gavels, back wa's, and the rest, 
But ashlier's just for the front." " 'Twould appear 
That the words I make use of are not very clear 
To your dull comprehension, from what I have seen." 
" Speak plain, then," quo' Robin, " and say what ye 
mean." 

" These words to that part of the head we apply 
Where the animal points and propensities lie." 
*' What ! animals, say ye ? D'ye see ocht to lead 
You to think that there's animals^ mem, in my heid ?" 
" Not that^ but propensities — feelings which men 
In common with animals have now and then." 
" Ou, aye, mem, I daursay yer meanin' I see ; 
Weel, I ken there's a lump o' the cuddy in me 
• Whene'er the wrang way o* the hair I am straiket ; 
But just ca' awa*, and let's hear what ye make o't" 

" Being largely developed in amativeness, 
I should say that you love the fair sex to excess." 
" Ye're aff yer eggs this time, my leddie, I doot, 
For except ae bit lass ye ken nothing aboot, 
I carena a smoke o' tobacco for a' 
The braw glaikit hizzies that ever I saw 
*Twixt this and Jerusalem, but just ca' awa'." 
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" The organ is large ; Thomas, say seventeen." 
" Seventeen !" shouted Robin ; " d*ye ackwally mean 
To say to my face (what a scandalous sin !) 
That wi' haill seventeen through the parish I rin?" 
" Not at all, my dear sir !" the phrenologist cries, 
" The figures denote but the relative size 
Of the organs." " Aweel, then, if sae it maun be, 
Ca' awa*, though it's a' Greek and Latin to me." 

" Your concentrativeness and adhesiveness, too, 
Are under the average — sixteen will do." 
" Saxteen o' them ! That's a guid wheen, I should say, 
But I reckon there's no muckle odds about thae — 
At least, for my pairt I don't see what we need 
Wi' sae mony nick-nackets jammed into oor heid. 
What's next?" "'Tis destructiveness now that I'm at, 
And it's over the average." " What mak* ye o' that?" 
" Your resentment is strong, with a fierce disposition, 
That often will prompt you to crush opposition ; 
From this even cruelty one might expect, 
Unless it should be by benevolence checked." 

" Benevolence ! Fegs I ha'e plenty o' that, 
But my actions aye contradict cruelty flat. 
Except when my haun I'm ower anxious to try 
At the bluidin' o' horses, the stickin' o' kye, 
Or the killin' o' swine. But, my leddy, what mair?" 
" With destructiveness large, and a limited share 
Of love for this life, in a fit of despair 
You might commit suicide." " Me, mem ? I'm sure 
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I wadnia do that to a cat or a doug — 
Ye're clean wrang for this time ! What mail's at the 
lug?" 



" You have combativeness in a dangerous degree ; 
Thomas, enter eighteen for that organ/' said she. 
*' Gif it's a fair quastion, what's combativeness ? 
For sic a word's meanin' I never could guess." 
" It makes men of courage in fighting excel." 
" Ou, aye," replied Robin ; " I thocht sae mysel'. 
But I wad jalouse that guid fechtin' receives 
Mair help frae braid shouthers, and guid muckle 

neives 
Than ocht in the shape o' oor bumps. I declare 
That this cowes the cuddy ! But, then, to be sure, 
If a man were a tup 'twould be different indeed, 
For tups ha'e a desperate power in the heid ! 
■^. 

" I think ye micht stop noo," quo' Robin Affleck, 
" For just like the sample I reckon the sack ; 
Ye ha'e tell't me as much as my heid can contain. 
An' I'll e'en just come back for the rest o't again ; 
Sae noo, if ye please, mem, just say what I'm aw'n'. 
And I'll bid ye guid nicht, for it's time I was gaim." 

" My charge is one shilling." " Ou, aye, that may 
be 
For spaein' the haill o' the heid ; but wi' me 
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YeVe been scarce owre the lugs. I'm no stiff to a 

farden, 
But ifs richt for yer wark you should charge me 

accordin*. 
There's a saxpence enoo, and some ither fine day, 
When the rest o' my bumps ye ha'e leisure to spae, 
Anither bit saxpence'U settle oor score*' — 
An' wi' a " Guid nicht" Robin made for the door. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Scotland ! in vain the Roman horde 
Against thee drew the t)rrant sword ; 
The lawless legions of the Dane 
Menaced thy liberty in vain ; 
In vain did Edward's warlike band 
Strive to attain the master hand ; 
But still thy 'scutcheon blazoned high 
Proclaims thee Land of Liberty — 
A land of sons of resolute will, 
Unconquered Caledonia still ! 

Scotland ! the land that gave me birth, 
To me the sweetest spot on earth 1 
Thy bracken glens and limpid rills. 
Thy fertile plains and frowning hills. 
Thy heathy moors that stretch around, 
Are holy, consecrated ground, 
AVhere, long ago, our fathers fell, 
Defending Freedom's citadel, 
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That to their sons they might bequeath, 
Pure and unsullied, glory's wreath. 

Scotland 1 forbid that e'er I prove 

Unworthy of the land I love ; 

Forbid that I should e'er traduce 

The land of Wallace, and the Bruce, 

And the bright galaxy of names 

Whose record every heart inflames, — 

Whose martial spirits were not quenched. 

Though with their blood thy fields were drenched. 

For thee they did the foe withstand, 

Unconquered Caledonian land ! 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE." 



O Maggie, but ye werena slow — 

I was dumbfoundered fairly, 
When wi* yer rosy cheeks aglow. 
Ye kissed me 'neath the mistletoe 
On Christmas mom sae early. 



And what a skelpin' smack ! — ^my sang ! 

It was quite overpowerin'. 
As roun' my neck yer arms ye flang, 
While Echo frae the ceilin' rang, 

An* set the folk a-glowerin'. 

Noo, Meg, my dear, richt weel ye ken 
It knocks me aff my or'nar* ; 

But still, I'm just like other men — 

A kiss I relish noo and then, 
But quately, in a comer. 
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And do ye want yer gloves, my dear^ 
To keep yer fingers cozy ? 

Weel, ye shall get them, never fear ; 

But, by the sacred nine, I swear, 
And by yer cheeks sae rosy, 



I'll try and end this Christmas strife,. 

And tak' ye for a boarder ; 
For I jalouse I need a wife 
To lessen care and sweeten life, 

And keep my hoose in order. 

Then will ye come to my hearthstane 

And mak'fit blythe and cheery? 
Yer Willie's heart is a' yer ain : 
Ye're blushin' ! Smile and nod again— 
I like yer way, my dearie ! 
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SONNET. 



SPRING. 



Throned on her emerald car, the virgin Spring 
(Now that rude Winter has resigned his reign) 
Approaches, tripping o'er the verdant plain, 

And cheerfulness to all the world doth bring. 

The feathered warblers mount on buoyant wing 
Or seek the shadow of the vernal grove. 
And carol sweet their madrigals of love 

And thankfulness to Heaven's Eternal King. 

The landscape fair with gorgeous tints is painted ; 
To deck and beautify the awakened earth 
Dame Nature doth her noblest art employ. 

The gently-flowing streamlet, pure, untainted, 
Low-murmuring, seems to join the general mirth. 
And all Creation wears a smile of joy. 
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SONNET. 

AN APRIL MORN. 

Fair April mom ! how bright thy radiance beams — 
Nature is basking in thy heavenly smile ; 
Now peep the flowerets from the fertile soil, 

That everywhere with life and verdure teems. 

The life-inspiring rays that Phoebus streams 
Prompt all the. little birds to ope their throats, 
And praise their Maker with such gladsome notes, 

That even this earth a perfect heaven seems. 

Hail ! glorious mom ! — the musing spirit dreams 
Itself in Paradise, so fair the scene ; 
The fields are all arrayed in mantle green, 

And like a path of gold the river gleams. 
Alas 1 that on my heart should e*er be borne 
A trace of care or gloom on such a happy mom ! 
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DIGRESSION. 

(After Byron.) 
I. 

What is digression ? Well, it is a thing 
About 35 easy done as *tis explained ; 

Supposing, for example, I should sing 
About digression, you should be detained 

At every second stanza, where I'd bring 
Some alien feature in and stand arraigned 

For thus encouraging what I would suppress, 

Though it is often practised ne*ertheless. 

II. 

The best of bards have ever loved digression — 
Even sUly Wordsworth, who is such a bore, — 

In fact, he's a disgrace to his profession, 
Though I, for one, detest Bob Southey more ; 

He is a licensed bard, good at transgression 
Against good taste and grammar : I adore 

The man who writes good sense, with an emphatical 

Antipathy to phrases ungrammaticaL 
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in. 



Concerning bards in general, and Sam- 

Uel Taylor Coleridge in particular, 
I have a little story, which, I am 

Persuaded, is not over popular. 
But stop ! I'm wrong — I tell a thundering flam — 

(Zounds ! what a word — ^but such strong words 
there are 
In dictionaries, and I this one got 
From Johnson, that " respectable Hottentot") 

IV. 

Yes, 'tis a " flam ;" it is a tale concerning 
Not Samuel Taylor Coleridge, but his father. 

And as the latter was less famed for learning 

Than his son Sam, the mind, of course, would rather 

Revert to the most famous one, discerning 
In him true genius ; so you all must gather 

From this most barbarous stanza that the one 

Referred to is the father, not the son. 



Well, it was Coleridge senior: — then behold him 
Set out to travel. His good lady, scorning 

The expenses of a washerwoman, told him 
To don a clean shirt when he rose each morning. 

And for that purpose she did straightway fold him 
Twelve in a napkin, and the one adorning 
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His person made thirteen — thus it is plain 
In thirteen days he would return again. 

VI. 

So he set out, and every mom, according 

To the instructions given by Mrs. C, 
He donned fresh linen, easily affording 

To do so ; and when home returned he 
It was a fact well worthy of recording 

That he a good deal stouter seemed to be. 
His friends all said, not knowing the solution, 
"Travelling was suited for his constitution." 

VII. 

And Mrs. C, proceeding to congratulate 

Him (though of course, she could'nt understand it)^ 

Asked for the dirty shirts. Said he, "I calculate 
I've done your bidding : 1 was not commanded 

To doff the dirty when I donned the ijnmaculate." 
And so he told her in a plain and candid 

Manner, the thirteen shirts were on his person. 

This is the yam I scrawl " my rambling verse on." 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 

On her Nineteenth Birth-dav, with Moore^s Pobms. 

Again, fair maid, the joyous month of May 
Returns, and brings with it thy natal mom ; 

See, Nature smiles in all her rich array, 

And opening flowers the verdant meads adorn. 

The laughing streamlets sparkle as they run, 
And all the groves with vocal concord ring ; 

From her low bed to greet the rising sun. 
The skylark mounts aloft on fluttering wing. 

So may thy young excursive Fancy soar 
On pinions light and buoyant far above 

Earth's grovelling passions, as thou ponderest o'er 
The pages of Hibernia's Bard of Love. 

That thy young years from sorrow may be free. 
And thine the joys that social Friendship brings. 

Is the fond wish of him who feels for thee 
The tender flame the Bard so sweetly sings. 
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GOOD BYE TO THEE, LASSIE. 

At length the hour is drawing nigh, 

When you must part from me, lassie. 
When we must take a fond good bye. 

Before you cross the sea, lassie. 
Though from my presence you depart. 
You will be treasured in my heart, 
For still, my love, where'er thou art. 
My fancy flies to thee, lassie. 

You go to where yon lovely isle 

Arises from the sea, lassie, 
Where loving hearts with radiant smile 

Await to welcome thee, lassie. 
And oft, my dearest, as you gaze 
Upon your native hills and braes. 
Where we have strayed in summer days, 

Ah ! then you'll think of me, lassie. 
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You go and leave me all alone, 

But I will not complain, lassie, 
And though I sigh when you are gone, 

My sighs will be in vain, lassie. 
But to my eye no tear shall start. 
No pang shall rend my trusting heart, 
Because I know we only part 
Ere long to meet again, lassie. 
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IN THE COOKING DEPOT. 



This is washing day — 

Hapless, luckless sinner 1 
To the Cooking Depot 

I must go for dinner ! 
What if missus saw me 

Smile as sweet as honey 
As the gay cashier 

Confiscates my money ? 



There behind the counter 

See the portly matron 
Give a welcome nod 

To each familiar patron. 
Girls with rosy cheeks 

With viands inundate us- 
Kidney soup and rice, 

Collops and potatoes. 
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in. 

Nawie, eighteen stone, 

Hopes he's not intruding ; 
Wants a bowl of broth 

And a plate of pudding ! 
Yankee, tall and lean. 

Calculates and guesses 
He ain't fit to stomach 

Such tarnation messes. 

IV. 

Mason, six feet high. 

With whiskers fierce and shaggy. 
Hungry as a hunter, 

Shouting " Come on, Maggie ! " 
Engineer in canvas 

Looking free and easy, 
Blows a passing kiss 

To the cook so greasy. 



Three hundred pairs of jaws 

Working simultaneous, 
Rapidly devouring 

" Vittles " miscellaneous. 
Men of different creeds 

And denominations 
Hunger hither leads, 

Hunting after rations. 
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VI. 

Ravenous as hawks, 

Fierce as alligators, 
Worrying ham and eggs, 

Winking at the waiters. 
Men of every clime 

" From Melbourne to Aleppo," 
Meet at dinner time 

In the Cooking Depot. 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 

(From Ossian's "Songs of Selma.") 

Fair are thy beams, star of descending night ! 

When midnight darkness hath the sky overspread : 
Fair in the western heaven thy radiant light ! 

Thou liftest from the clouds thy unshorn head, 

And on thy hill how stately is thy tread !• 
But what dost thou behold upon the plain ? 

The loud and stormy winds again are fled, 
The murmuring torrent charms the ear again, 
And on the distant rock is heard the noisy main. 

The flies of evening on their feeble wings 

O'er the dim fields pursue their devious flight. 
And fill the air with drowsy murmurings : 

But what dost thou behold, celestial light ? 

Thou smilest and departest. Star of night ! 
Beneath thy rays the heaving ocean lies, 

Whose joyous wavelets bathe thy tresses bright 
Farewell, thou silent beam that gilds the skies : 
O let the light of song in Ossian's soul arise ! 
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SUICIDE BY INCHES! 

The noble red man of the forest was sad, 

But for such he had ample cause, 
For a most unhappy life he had had 

With sixty different squaws. 
But his heart grew sick with his sixtieth bride. 

And he said to himself as he sued for divorce, 
*' I now am resolved to commit suicide ; 
But where, O where, my remains shall I hide. 

That none may discover my corpse ?" 

He cut off his legs in a jocular mood, 

Without a tear or a groan. 
And he carried them five miles into a wood, 

On foot and all alone. 
O'er his features played a benevolent smile 

As he buried them deep in the pine trees' shade*; 
Then he journeyed onward another mile, 
And cut off his arms in a tragical style, 

And buried them too in the glade. 
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For some miles more he made his retreat, 

And he cut out his tongue as he went — 
Afraid he would tell any one he might meet 

His name or his wicked intent. 
His last sad sorrowful death-song he sang, 

And plaintively echo the notes did prolong. 
Then he cut off his head, and he felt not a pang 
While the woods to the shouts of his merriment rang. 

As he cheerfully kicked it along. 

To contemplate the beauties of nature he stopped. 

And when his fill he had drunk, 
He climbed up an old oak tree, and he dropped 

His head in its hollow trunk. 
He dug him a grave, and " Adieu," he said ; 

" To the hunting grounds of the happy I'm gone !" 
He laid himself down in his lowly bed 
And covered his body, then over his head 

He raised a respectable stone. 
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"GONE BEFORE." 

O SWEET it was when she walked by my side 
In the pensive even-fall, 

Through the tuneful glade, 
'Neath the sheltering shade 
Of the pine trees, stately and tall : 
Ah me ! what a sad and sorrowful change 
Has now come over all ! 

Fair bloomed the flowers 
In the woodland bowers, 

And soft did the zephyr blow. 
And tales of love 
To the murmuring grove 

It whispered soft and low ; 
And the gilded eve 
When the sun took his leave 

For me had a lovelier glow. 
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Now the flowerets fiide 
'Neath the chequered shade 

That the spreading branches throw ; 
The wandering breeze 
That sweeps through the trees 

Has a pitiful wail of woe ; 
And eve like a pall 
On my heart doth fall 

As she dips in the ocean low. 



I was the traveller, faint and athirst, 
On the desert lonely and drear, 
And her voice was the waterfall that burst 
Like music on mine ear ; 
But it vanished away, 
Like the mirage gay, 
As my panting heart drew near. 



She has gone from my gaze 

Like the halcyon days 
Of childhood, happy and vain ; 

But her form from the spheres 

At times reappears 
In the thoughts of my burning brain : 

'Tis in vain that I mourn 

For my love*s return. 
For she never will come again. 
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Relentless Death, 
Could*st thou snatch the breath 
From a form so fragile and fair, 
And hsave the impress 
Of thy cold caress 
On her brow unwrinkled by care ? 
Ah ! we knew by the flush on her pale sweet face 
That thy clammy hand was there ! 

why should I weep for the lovely and fair, 

And her early loss deplore ? 

1 shall meet her again in the realms above, 

On a brighter, happier shore : 
Thou art not lost for ever, my love — 
" Not dead, but gone before." 
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THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 

See by his lone fireside he sits — 

A three-legged stool his weight supporting, 
While swiftly through his memory flits 

The happy days he went a-courting ; 
And as he thinks upon those days 

His heart within his bosom flutters, 
And something to himself he says — 

Come, let us list to what he mutters : — 

** Ah me ! to-night I'm forty-nine, 

And I am yet a single fellow : 
How many sweethearts have been mine 

Since first I courted Isabella ! 
Elizabeth and Margaret, 

Jemima, Catherine, and Cecilia, 
Jane, Mary, Ellen, Kate, and Bet, 

Ophelia, Delia, and Amelia ! 
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" And there was Angelina too — 

Another girl I might have married ; 
But I, as usual, haughty grew, 

And higher still my head I carried. 
Fool ! not to take her hand and heart 

The moment that I came across her ; 
Her uncle, Sir John Buttery, Bart., 

Offered to start me as a grocer ! 

" How oft in Leap-year (*tis their right) 

Have damsels come to me proposing ; 
They seemed to be angelic quite — 

While they their passion were disclosing. 
In vain on me came down the shower 

Of all their sentimental lingo — 
I wanted one with Beauty's dower 

Backed up by the substantial * dingo.' 

" I once proposed and was refused — 

Still at the thought my reason staggers ; 
When I recall the words she used 

They go into my heart like daggers ! 
Since then I could not see the force 

Of getting wed ; — ^young man, take warning, 
I see it now — too late, of course, 

The while my stockings I am darning. 

" Ah me ! how long will I refuse 
The lessons that experience teaches ? 
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How long must I still black my shoes 
And sew the buttons on my breeches ? 

Fm not so old. Though grey my head 
My youthful eyes like diamonds sparkle, 

And older men than I were wed 
Who lived in ages patriarchal. 

" Again I'll fish on fashion's sea ; 

I'll cast my net upon the waters ; 
And fortunate I yet may be 

In baiting one of Beauty's daughters. 
And if I don't succeed at all 

In drawing one in wedlock's lottery, 
Why, never mind ! — Cheer up ! St. Paul, 

In me you see another votary !" 

The wretch has ceased to speak ; but, hark ! 

He is indulging in a chuckle ; 
He thinks this last a good remark. 

And rubs his eyeballs with his knuckle. 
But quickly starting to his " pins," 

All thoughts of matrimony scorning, 
Deliberately he begins 

To wash a shirt for Monday mgrning. 
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MAY. 

(After D. F. M'Carthy.) 

As a maid with breathing bated 
Waits at close of day, 
Listening if she can discover 
Footsteps of her coming lover ; 

So, O Summer, have we waited 

For thy genial ray, 
Now our hearts with joy elated 
Hail the smiling May. 

As the maiden when she heareth 
Footsteps drawing nigh, 
Closer still her hearing straineth 
Till the form her vision gaineth, 

And when he at last appeareth, 

To his arms will fly, 
Basking in the love that cheereth, 
Beaming from his eye; — 
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So with smiles and joy we greet thee, 
Ever welcome May ; 
While the bees in meadows humming 
Tell the flowers that Summer's coming, 
And the streamlets run to meet thee, 

Singing all the way : 
Summer, we would fain entreat thee. 
With us aye to stay ! 
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STANZAS. 

I STOOD all alone on the desolate shore, 

At the mellowing close of a calm summer day, 
And I gazed on the waters that peacefully bore 
A bark on their bosom to climes far away. 
I watched it proceed on its perilous way 
Till down the horizon it sunk from my sight ; 

And when nought could be- seen but the wavelets 
at play, 
And the stars peeping out from the firmament bright, 
I thought of the ship far away 
That would soon be enshrouded in night. 

As the evening descended the stormy winds rose, 
And wailed o'er my head with a sorrowful moan ; 

And I turned to depart ere the evening would close 
And leave me benighted in regions unknown, 
When lo ! on the billows borne steadily on. 

Towards me advancing a speck I descried. 
Now high on the crest of the waves, and anon 

Deep simk from my sight in the trough of the tide : 
** 'Tis a bottle — 'tis tidings of woe 
From a ship on the ocean !" I cried. 
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On, onward it came to the bleak, rocky beach, 
Upborne on the breast of the dark-heaving main. 

And I marvelled that safely the shore it should reach. 
Long tossed here and there on the watery plain, 
When lo ! on the rock it was broken in twain, 

Unheard 'mid the ocean's tumultuous roar. 

I stretched forth ray hand, but alas ! *twas in vain : 

Down — downward it sunk, but the scroll that it bore 
Arose from the whirling surf. 
And was thrown by the waves on the shore. 

As I listlessly gazed at the elements' strife, 

" Here is food for reflection," I musingly said — 

" So man, on the turbulent ocean of life, 
Is carried along on the breast of the tide : 
And when he goes down to his cold, narrow bed. 

His body may sink, but his spirit shall mount 
On the pinions of eagles, and rising overhead, 

Return once again to its heavenly Fount — 
Shall rise from the ocean of life 
To its Maker to give an account" 
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EPISTLE TO A FRIEND 

{On hearing that his better-half was incensed at his being 
CALLED "The Claimant"). 

THOU whase magisterial wame 
Plainer than language doth proclaim 
That ye are never far frae hame 

At dinner time, 
To pacify yer irefu' dame 
I spin this rhyme. 

'Tis true, my most substantial friend, 
That in a sang I lately penned 

1 thochtlessly did condescend 

To ca* ye " Claimant," 
For which yer wifie does intend 
To gi*e me payment. 

'Twas just yestreen I chanced to hear 
That she was heard to vow and swear. 
If e'er the recreant bard cam' near 

Her habitation, 
She'd gi'e him twa-three words o' cheer 

And consolation. 
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I marvel much your dainty dame 
Should let her wrath get up in flame, 
Because I ca'd ye by the*name 

O' **Tichborae Claimant;" 
Roger and you are much the same, 

And there's nae shame in't 



Yer carcase is, for a' the warl', 
The image o' a sugar barrel ; 
I often wonder hoo ye haurl 

Yer hams alang ; 
And yet, a lichter footit carle 

Ne'er graced a sang. 



Richt weel ye ken I merely meant 
To pay ye a bit compliment ; 
Your sensibility I kent 

I wadna vex, 
For mirth, guid nature, and content 

Beam through yer specks. 



But save us frae thae women folk, 
Wha canna tak* a harmless joke ; 
Yer intercession I invoke — 

In sooth, I fear her ; 
Frae cuttie-stool I dread a stroke 

Should I gae near her ! 
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On me ha'e some commiseration, 
Wha seem personified starvation ; 
Cod liver oil without cessation 

I'd drink for hours, 
If 'twad gi'e me a " corporation'* 

The least like yours. 

O tell her, just this very day, 
That I'll apologise, and say 
Ye are as thin's a winnlestrae, 
If that'll soothe her ! 

calm her doun, or aff she'll gae 

Like bleeze o* pouther ! 

1 houp 'twill ne'er again occur, 
For by yer door I dauma stir ; 
That I may be at peace wi* her 

I'll pray most fervent. 
Meantime I am, respected sir, 
Yer humble servant. 
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SCOTLAND'S WOOD-NOTES WILD. 

O DEAR to me the voice of song 

By gentle music fanned ; 
Still dearer when it doth belong 

To my own native land ! 
When first upon my infant mind 

The dawn of reason smiled, 
Like echoes borne upon the wind 

Came Scotland's wood-notes wild. 

How sweet to list the pensive strains 

Of Burns and Tannahill — 
Of tender maids and amorous swains 

Beside some gurgling rill ! 
They cheered me when a careless boy 

And tedious hours beguiled ; 
And still my heart exults with joy 

At Scotland's wood-notes wild. 
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The exile on a distant shore, 

Far from his island home, 
His native measures pondering o'er, 

His thoughts to Scotia roam. 
He thinks upon the by-gone years 

He roved a happy child. 
As in a foreign land he hears 

Old Scotland's wood-notes wild. 

At these bold strains what thoughts return 

Of Scottish warriors true, 
Who quelled the foe at Bannockbum 

And deadly Waterloo ! 
When on the red and gory plain 

They gallantly defiled. 
How beat their manly hearts again 

At Scotland's wood-notes wild ! 

The wandering pilgrim, listening heard 

With patriotic thrill 
The strains of Scotia's peasant bard 

On Zion's holy hill ; 
For there the Scottish maiden sang, 

Far from her home exiled, 
While Judah's groves re-echoing rang 

To Scotland's wood-notes wild. 

They're heard amid the solitudes 
Where Indian warriors rest, 
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And echoed in the sombre woods 

Of the far distant west ; 
And oft, beneath the sun's fierce stroke 

As weary travellers toiled, 
The desert stillness has been broke 

By Scotland's wood-notes wild. 

Still may old Scotia's sons be free 

And Scotia's daughters fair. 
And still may Scottish melody 

The victor's garland wear. 
What sounds can soothe the bursting heart 

With genial influence mild. 
Or bid the tear of pity start 

Like Scotland's wood-notes wild ? 
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SONNET. 

TOIL. 

Through life to labour is the lot of man ; 

Yet, ah 1 how oft he munmirs at his lot I 

Arise, ye sons of toil, and murmur not. 
But resolutely work, while work ye can. 
Gaze on the multitudes around, and scan 

The sunbrowned visage of the child of labour. 
Who in the world's progress leads the van ; 

Then turn thine eye upon his wealthy neighbour, 
Who oft in riot, with features pale and wan, 

Vain pleasure seeks, and knows nor joy nor ease — 
Say, which fulfils great Nature's bounteous plan ? 

The child of Toil, or him whom nought can please ? 
O 1 would ye go of true content in quest. 
Toil day by day and sweet shall be your evening's rest 
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saeiALT. 



GOLD. 



Gold ! than thzt Inst misied the old and yoiii%» 
Wben foctmie oq thecrfedi pio]^tk>as smiled. 
How nBiiy hearts haTe been by thee broiled, 

WhDe Hope like a sednctiTe syren song ! 
For thee has man oft dazed the ocean wild — 
Thioogh fingering years laboriouslj toiled — 

And sacrinced Fot thee his earthly peace. 

And even despised that greater blessing, health. 
That he might still increase his worldly wealth. 

Kneeling before the shiine of Avarice. 

Too oft thou prov'st a curse ; too oft by stealth 

Thou'rt got; and though man's joy thou may'st increase, 
Alas ! how oft his happiness is sold, 
And even his life, for thee, bright-glittering gold ! 
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A LETTER FROM ST. JAMES'S STREET. 

You tell me 'tis my turn to write, 

And well I know that I'm your debtor; 

But now and then I find it quite 
Impossible to write a letter, 

For oft unearthly noises greet 

The dwellers in St. James's Street. 

St James's Street ! a quiet spot, 

Except on certain odd occasions 
When some inebriated lot 
- Indulge their fistic inclinations : — 
When they've imbibed " the fighting stuff"" 
Within the Street there's noise enough. 

Last Tuesday night your laureate bard, 
A pen between his fingers holding. 

Sat down to write ; you could have heard 
A lady's handkerchief unfolding : — 

The fall of the traditional pin 

Had made a most uncommon din ! 
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,Then upon gofifered tinted note, 
Bought specially for my Dulcinea, 

My thoughts in coloured ink I wrote, 
Still haunted by "her bright idea" ;— 

I'd^down the date, and then " My Dear," 

When good round oaths assailed my ear. 



Up fly the windows ; heads pop out 
To gaze upon the scene enchanting ; 

The " roughs " are rallying round about, 
The timorous ladies are " levanting," 

The rising generation run 

To be spectators of the fun. 



I raise the blind, and looking out 
I by the gaslight can discover 

Two " roughs " preparing for a " bout "- 
A brace of navvies, " half-seas over," 

Who have been holding high carouse 

Within the corner public-house. 



Their hats and coats aside they fling 
And put themselves into position 

(You know " position's everything " 
In such a manly exhibition), 

And next they double up their fists 

Like genuine P. R. pugilists. 
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With glaring eyes and mouths ajar 

At it they go like raging lions ; 
They box and wrestle, hug and spar, 

And each displays his utmost " science." 
*' Well struck !" says one ; " close up his eyes !" 
" In to him, Joe ! " another cries. 



When next the combatants I scan, 
Low in the gutter both are sprawling ; 

A carter cries, " Let up the man !'\ 
And others for " Police !" are calling, 

While a profane spectator says, 

"I'd give the sixty days !" 



The blood by this time freely flows 
From both their swelled and battered noses ; 

Now right and left they deal their blows 
And swear "By Jabers!" "Gum T' and "Moses !" 

A social wallow on the ground 

Brings to a close the second round. 



Again they at each other fly, 

And in mid-air are wildly leaping. 

The while the law's dread majesty 

From out a neigbouring close is peeping. 

Why keeps he thus secure from sight 

Nor with his baton quell the fight ? 
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Brave man ! he is revolving in 
His philosophic upper storey 

Whether 'tis best with unscathed skin 
To go, or with a visage gory. 

Say, shall he tempt the brawling street. 

Or lurk secure in his retreat ? 



He sallies out — ^'tis Duty cries — 
When down there comes a flying missile 

And knocks his helmet o'er his eyes ; 
Of course, he winds his leaden whistle, 

And puts his hat in proper shape. 

To give them leisure to escape. 

The crowd is gone ; the navvies, too. 
Each with a cloth at his proboscis ; 

" X 93 " is lost to view, 

And hushed are all the noctis voces. 

The letter ! Well, how time has fled ! 

Why, bless me ! it is time for bed ! 
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ALPIN'S LAMENT FOR THE DEATH 
OF MORAR. 

(From Ossian's " Songs of Selma.") 

Ryno ! I weep for those who now are dead, 
And with my voice for the departed wail : 
Tall as thou art upon the mountain head, 
And fair among the dwellers of the vale, 
What shall thy beauty or thy strength avail ? 
' Like Morar, thou art also doomed to die : 
On thy cold tomb shall sit the mourner pale ; 
The joyous hills no more shall hear thy cry, 
And in thy silent hall unstrung thy bow shall lie. 

Swift wert thou, Morar ! as the desert roe. 
And as a meteor terrible thy might ; 
Thy wrath was as the stormy winds that blow ; 
As lightning in the field thy sword in fight ; 
Thy voice like thunder on the hills by night, 
Or like the streamlet from incessant rain 
Sweeping impetuous from the mountain height ; 
Many the foes that by thine arm were slain — 
By thy wrath's flame consumed — upon the battle plain. 
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But when the war's tumultuous clang was o'er, 
When strife was ceased, and hushed the battle cry, 
When thou returnedst to thy home once more. 
How peaceful was thy brow ! how calm thine eye ! 
Thy face was like the sun enthroned on high, 
When gentle showers from out the clouds are pressed; 
Like the pale moon suspended in the sky ; 
Calm as the glassy lake's untroubled breast, 
When furious storms are o'er, and winds are hushed 
to rest. 

IJark is the lonely place of thine abode ! 
Narrow thy dwelling underneath the ground I 
Thou who wast great now lieth 'neath the sod, 
And with three steps thy grave I compass round. 
Now four rude stones, with mossy lichen crowned, 
Is the last frail memorial of thee ; 
And the long grass, through which with whistling 

sound 
The wind sighs mournful, and a leafless tree 
Near to thy lonely grave the hunter now may see. 

Thou hast no mother for thy fate to mourn ; 
No maid with tears of love laments for thee. 
Dead is the mother of whom thou wast bom ; 
Alas for Morglan's daughter ! fallen is she ! 
Who on his staff is this ? Who can it be, 
Whose hoary hair has now grown white with years. 
Who quakes at every step ? Ah ! who is he 
Whose aged eyes are filled with gathering tears ? 
O mighty Morar ! 'tis thy father that appears. 
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Weep, sire of Morar ! for thine only son — 
In vain thy grief, for he shall hear thee not. 
Deep is the sleep of the departed one — 
His sun is set, and darkness is his lot. 
But he by thee shall never be forgot. 
For oft, when twilight tints the evening skies. 
Perchance thoult wander to this hallowed spot, 
While sorrow's tears bedim thy mournful eyes. 
To linger by the grave where now thy Morar lies. 

O ! when shall morning dawn upon the grave. 
To bid the slumberer from his rest awake ? 
Morar, farewell ! thou bravest of the brave, 
May no rude dreams thy peaceful slumber break ! 
Although no sons from thee their lineage take 
To emulate the sire from whom they came. 
Thy deeds our memories never shall forsake. 
But song through ages shall preserve thy name. 
And future times shall hear of mighty Morar's fame. 
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TO ELEANORA. 

Yes, all is o'er — the love divine, 
The bliss that we were wont to know ; 

And tenderer hearts by far than mine 
Have borne a heavier blow. 

That thou to me wert dearer far 
Than all beside I freely own ; — 

The one, " the bright particular star," 
That from Love's orient shone. 

But Fate — ^blind, partial Fate — decreed — 
Nor thou nor I could say him nay — 

That we on different paths should speed 
Along the world's highway. 

Though thou nor I this outcome sought, 
I rail not at the stem decree ; 

Enough ! to thee I now am nought. 
Nor art thou aught to me ! 
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HOLLOWAY SUPERSEDED. 

A WONDERFUL doctor, discoursing one day 

On human diseases and ills, 
Declared to his audience that if they would pay 
Five shillings, he'd take their diseases away 

By a dose of his magical pills. 

He said they could cure all infirmities which 
The dread Box of Pandora could yield — 

Croup, pleuro-pneumonia, rinderpest, itch, 

And cholera, ague, and gout in the rich, 
And even old boots could be healed, 

A youth, for amusement, stepped out from the throng, 

And handed the doctor a crown ; 
Said he, " A bad mem'ry has troubled me long. 
And a habit of lying, which now is so strong 

That I fear to the pit Til go down/' 
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" I'll give you a remedy which when you've tried. 
Will convince you I'm none of your quacks : 

Here, swallow this pill," -^sculapius cried. 

He took it, and chewed it, and quickly replied, 
" I'll be hanged but it's cobbler's wax !" 

" Look here !" cried the doctor, " the truth you have 
told, 

For of cobbler's wax it was made ; 
And as for your memory, when you are old, 
You'll remember the manner in which you were sold^ 

And the money you foolishly paid." 
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ON THE DEATH OF MAGGIE, 

Aged Eleven Months. 

And is my Maggie dead ? With spirit chastened 
I bow to Him by whose decree ^twas willed ; 

He called, and from our presence she hath hastened 
Ere yet the circle of the year was filled. 

She died when Spring, her earliest blooms reviving, 
To sin-cursed earth a transient beauty gave : 

Vain with the grim Destroyer was her striving — 
Ruthless he bore her to the yawning grave. 

Her infant soul hath burst its earthly prison ; 

For evermore is hushed her prattling tongue ; 
Her pure untainted spirit hath uprisen 

To join the Etejual Source from whence it sprung. 

Fair little Maggie ! we shall often miss thee 
As round the hearth at close of day we meet, 

And ne'er again shall Hps parental kiss thee, 

While slumbering on thy mother's knee so sweet. 

M 
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O never more those waves of infant laughter 
Shall fall in silvery tones upon our ears ; 

Now, merged for ever in the great Hereafter, 
They mingle with the chiming of the spheres. 

The earth shall only for a season nourish 

The flowers that deck her valleys and her plains. 

Whilst through eternal cycles thou shalt flourish 
*Neath happier skies where ceaseless summer reigns. 

There shalt thou bloom, in undiminished splendour, 
Amid immortal bowers, my beauteous child. 

Since back to thy Creator thou didst render 
A soul by aught of evil undefiled. 

Why should we mourn, then, in our grovelling blindness, 
Our cherub swallowed up in Death's abyss. 

Since she hath been, in God*s mysterious kindness. 
Snatched from a world of woe to one of bliss ? 

Cease, ye vain tears ! be dried, ye founts of sorrow 1 
Descend thou heavenly dove, with sweet repose ! 

While with unflinching faith from hope we borrow 
Celestial solace for our worldly woes. 
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SABBATH BELLS. 

Sweet the Sabbath bells are ringing 
O'er the dewy dell ; 
From the steeples gaily clashing, 
In the merry sunshine flashing, 

In the belfreys slov/ly swinging, 

Music in their swell. 
Swept the Sabbath bells are ringing 
O'er the dewy dell. 

Hark ! how sweetly they are chiming 
Through the summer air, 
While a band of village maidens 
Tripping to their tuneful cadence. 
Up the gentle slope is climbing. 

Towards the house of prayer. . 
Hark ! how sweetly they are chiming 
Through the summer air. 
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Aboot the course I idly stared 

(What scoundrels there attend ye !) 
And " a correct committee caird " 

I bocht frae " Cocky Bendy." 
A chap cam' stappin' owre the rig, 

And spoke as if he kenn'd me ; 
I took him for some Glesco' prig, 

But faith I thocht he'd end me 
Upon that day. 

He speered gif I wad tak a sook^- 

Quo'I, "Idon'tobjec'." 
Oor way into a tent we took, 

And ca'd for half-a-peck. 
And when we drained oor stoups like men^ 

Quo' I, " Come, pay yer wheck." 
But he refused, so there and then 

I took him by the neck 

Upon that day. 

His coat and bonnet he let drap 

And squared up wi' his paws ; 
Wi' that I made my haun play wap 

Across his lantern jaws. 
Quo' I, " Ye useless bauchledrite ! 

I canna aye be ceevil ; 
Toll down yer snid, or if ye'll fights 

Come on, ye drucken deevil. 
This very day." 
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AIRDRIE RACES. 

Upon ae Thursday in July, 

When Nature smiled aroon', 
When tin was scarce and throats were dry, 

I gaed to Airdrie toon. 
The folk were crushing up Ha'craig, 

Wr smilin' Sunday faces, 
A* gaun as hard as they could leg 

To see the Airdrie races 

Upon that day. 

Here legless sailors dodged alang 

Wi' tolerable vigour ; 
Caird-sharpers there mix'd wi' the thrang. 

And mony a thummle-rigger. 
The scrapin's o' iniquity 

And riddlin's o' creation 
In twas and threes alang the way , 

Had ta'en their situation 

Upon that day. 
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SONNET. 

TO A BRIDE. 

Beloved Edith ! fairest of the fair ! 
Still, as I gaze on thy enchanting charms, 
And fold thy form within my amorous arms. 

And mark the graces heaven has planted there, 
Why beats my bosom with such fond alarms ? 

And why dost thou the enraptured transport share? 

It is the warm and tender love we bear 
Each other, thrilling in pulsations sweet, 

That from our bosoms lifts the load of care ; 
And since our hearts did at the altar meet 
Our cup of earthly joy is now complete. 

O may we live through life a happy pair ! 
Sweet be thy lot, my own, my loving wife. 
Thou sharer of my joy and partner of my life ! 
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THE SONG OF SHILRIC. 

(From Ossian's ** Carric-Thura.") 

I SIT by the mossy fountain, love, 

On the hill where the tempests blow ; 
Above me the winds through the branches breathe, 
The darksome waves roll over the heath, 
And the lake is troubled below. 

The deer descend from the hill, my love, 
From the heath the hunter has gone ; 

The noonday sun is bright and clear. 

There is no sound salutes my ear, 
And sad are my thoughts alone. 

Didst thou but appear to my sight, my love, 

A wanderer on the heath. 
While downward thy waving hair descends. 
And thine eyes suffused with tears for the friends 

Concealed in the misty wreath ; — 
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With thy bosom heaving upon the sight, 

White as the ocean foam — 
Vinvela, wert thou but here, my love. 
Thee would I comfort and cheer, my love. 

And bring to my father's home. 

Who comes, like a beam of light on the heath ? 

Is it fair Vinvela I see ? 
Bright as the moon ill her beauty arrayed, 
Like the sun in the summer, thou comest, O maid ! 

Over rocks, over mountains, to me. 

Weak her voice, like the breeze in the reeds of the lake : — 

" Hast thou from the wars returned ? 
But where are thy friends ? — are they with thee still ? 
I heard, my love, of thy death on the hill — 

I heard, and for Shilric I mourned.'' 

Yes, I return, Vinvela, my love ; 

But I am the last of my race ; 
My friends thou shalt never behold again — 
Their tombs I have raised on the lonely plain — 

But why in this desert place ? 

"Alone am I in the winter-house, 

In the tomb I am cold and pale ; 
O Shilric, I fell for thee !" she cries, 
And fades away from my wondering eyes, 

Like the mist before the gale. 
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Stay, and behold my tears, my love ! 
Vinyela, wilt thou not stay ? 

Lovely and fair to my sight thou art ; 
Lovely and'fair, Vinvela, thou wert, 
Ere life had fleeted away. 

1 will sit by the mossy foimtain, love, 

On the top of the windy hill ; 
O then to my sight appear, my love, 
Thy gentle voice let me hear, my love, 

When at mid-day all is still ! 



On the light-winged breeze of the desert, come ! 

Over hills, over valleys, and plains ; 
Let me hear thy voice as thou passest by, 
When the noonday sun is throned on high. 

And silence around me reigns. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 



O Life ! O Life ! from beginning to end, 
What cares and crosses thy course attend ! 
How many a spirit is doomed to bend 

Beneath thy overwhelming burden !^- 
A sickening load of sorrow and care, 
By sin environed everywhere, 
While crime is spreading her tangled snare 

The innocent heart to harden. 

n. 

O Death ! O Death ! thou blessed repose 

From this weary world and all its woes ; 

When our cares and sorrows have reached a close, 

And our trials and troubles are ended. 
How sweet in thy arms to be gently pressed. 
And hushed like a wearied child to rest — 
Falling asleep on thy friendly breast, 

Thou friend to the unbefriended ! 
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TO ISABELLA. 

(With a Pin-Cushion.) 

Now when IVe nothing else to do, 
1*11 scrawl you off a verse or two, 

My dearest Isabella ; " 
" I should not be surprised to know " 
(This patent phrase is all the go) 
That I'll be dubbed for doing so 

A very forward fellow. 

As you're aware, there's many a time 
I give my nonsense vent in rhyme, 

When so the spirit moves me ; 
And as I scrawl I sometimes think — 
What waste of paper, pens, and ink ! 
And when I down to doggerel sink, 
To get unwieldy words to clink. 

My conscience oft reproves me. 
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But, to iDegin : — My dearest friend, 
A small pin-cushion here I send, 

With this my doggerel ditty — 
A trifle, it must be confessed — 
A poor memento at the best, 
From the Metropolis of the West, 

St. Mungo's ancient city. 

Yes, 'tis a trifling present, but 
I trust you'll find it useful, not 

To speak of ornamental ; 
For pins and needles 'tis designed — 
Both useful weapons, I'm inclined 

To think, for ladies gentle. 

Before another year has flown. 

This cushion may the needle hold 
Destined to se^ the buttons on 
The raiment of some bachelor bofd — 
Perhaps my own, by jingo ! 
Thy hands may yet repair the rents 
Upon my " nether integuments." 
(This is good EngHsh, though it scents 
Of reportorial lingo !) 

Perhaps you are, when this you see, 
Inclmed to smile at the *^idU;^* 
But, smile or not, it yet may be 
A matrimonial duty. 
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Strange things occur, and — who can tell ? — 
You might, my dearest Isabel, 
Be yet induced to bid farewell 
Unto the « Isle of Bute-y." 

But here, my Muse, a moment stop, 
And view this sentence — let us hope 
She'll not consider it a pop 

Of the momentous question ! 
.(Now, there you go, erratic Muse ! 
What uncouth word is that you use ? 
Few rhymes to it from which to choose, 

And barbarous is the " best ane,") 

Well, no — the question is not popped ; 
A gentle hint was merely dropped, 

My sentiments disclosing. 
Then, Isabel, be of good cheer ; 
A few short weeks, and then leap-year — 
The ladies' favourite — will be here. 
When, if you choose, you'll have, my dear, 

The privilege of proposing ! 

And, if you do, I understand 

It is the custom of the land 

To give you gloves, or else my hand — 

I should not here have told it ! — 
But whether or not, the truth I'll tell, 

" And shame the ," Isabel ; 

You have my heart — you may as well 

Have that which used to hold it ! 
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But why indulge this long harangue, 
And plague you with a senseless " sang," 
When honour is the prix courant 

Of humble poet's labours ? 
('Tis different with the Laureate elf, 
Great Alf., who sings to Mrs. Guelph, 
Who yearly earns sufficient pelf 
To feed and clothe — besides himself — 

All his poetic neighbours.) 

Bless me, how quick the moments fly ! 
The midnight hour is drawing nigh, 
'Tis time to throw my pencil by. 
So, with Lord Byron, I will cry — 
" The reader's tired, and so am I !" 
And if to this the critic fry 
Should e'er their murderous lash apply, 

I do not care a stiver ! 
But, as I close my doggerel strain. 
Permit me to remark again — 
" Dear Isabella, I remain, 

As usual, yours for ever." 
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SONG. 

YON DOWIE GLEN. 

DooN in yon dowie glen 

Where the siller bumie rows, 
It was there wi' Jamie first 

I exchanged affection's vows. 
And O what rapture thrilled my heart 

And filled my bosom then, 
When first he breathed his tale o' love 

Doon in yon dowie glen ! 

Doon in yon dowie glen, 

Where the grass was aye sae green, 
I hae pu'd the flowerets fair 

In the silent summer e'en. 
An' often in the gatherin* mirk 

I gaed my leefu'-lane 
To meet my love aneath the birk 

Doon in yon dowie glen. 

N 
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Doon in yon dowie glen 

How sweet the mavis sang ! 
How saft the bumie crooned 

As it gently rowed alang ! 
But sweeter sangs o' faithfu' love 

This heart can never ken, 
Than when my Jamie won my love 

Doon in yon dowie glen. 

Doon in yon dowie glen 

He ne'er will come again, 
For Death's unsparin* han* 

My buirdly love has ta'en. 
But nev-er can this heart forget 

The blissfu' moments when 
He met me at the gloamin' fa' 

Doon in yon dowie glen. 
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A MODERN ROMANCE BOILED DOWN. 

A CLOUDLESS sky — the sun is high — 

A sloop in sight of land — 
A distant speck — all hands on deck — 

A young man in command : 

Dark curly hair; majestic air; 

Nose Roman ; eagle eye, 
As sharp's a lance ; uneasy glance — 

The speck is drawing nigh. 

An Armstrong booms — a schooner looms 

Behind them in thqir track — 
An ocean chase — determined race — 

Prepare for the attack ! 

A pirate crew — ^affairs look blue — 
Upon them hard they press — 

Their weapons gleam — terrific scream — 
A beauty in distress. 
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The pirates shot upon the spot — 

Young man to cabin flies — 
Young lady sees, ^dls on his knees. 

Finds favour in her eyes. 

Some papers found — ^news to astound ; 

Young lady millionaire, 
To pirates sold for glittering gold — 

Young man a baron's heir. 

Their hearts in thrall, in love they fell — 

A wedding on the sea ; 
And peace restored once more on board— 

The sailors full of glee. 

Some rare old sport — ^the ship in port ; 

And, for his gallant feat. 
Young man is praised, and also raised 

To Admiral of the fleet 

Crew drink to both, and plight their troth 

Their country to defend — 
A general fuddle — ^Yankee doodle — 

Life on the Wave— The End. 
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"KELVIN GROVE." 

I SAT within the crowded hall, 
A sorrow gnawing at my heart 
As slowly dragged the hours along ; 
Beauty and Youth were there, and all 
Admired the mimic's wondrous art, 
And hung enraptured o'er his song. 

But unto me there came no joy, 

Though pleasure beamed on every face, 
And peals of silvery laughter rang : 
A grief that mirth could ne'er destroy 
Within my breast had found a place. 
And pierced my heart with many a pang. 

And music, with its magic strains. 
Entranced all as by a spell ; 
And, though upon an alien strand. 
Far from old Scotia's hills and plains. 
At times upon mine ear there fell 
The ditties of my native land. 
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How sweetly swelled "The Banks of Dooti" ! 
How sadly sweet was " Robin Gray " ! 

How thrilled my heart at " Kelvin Grove " I 
Where oft, on Sommer's afternoon. 
Youth's halcyon moments fled away 
Enraptured on the wings of Love. 



Cease, Memory, cease ! nor thus recall 

Departed joys that haunt me yet. 

Though now irrevocably gone : 

The power that held my heart in thrall 

Holds it no more ; the star is set 

That from Love's heaven serenely shone. 

Can I forget — can you forget — 

Those by-gone scenes and blissful hours 
When all my heart was given to Love ? 
Whether beside the sea we met, 
Or sat beneath my native bowers, 
Or strayed through leafy Kelvin Grove. 

And are those blissful moments o'er — 
Young Love's gay-smiling morning, when 
I thought myself supremely blest ? 
And must I kiss those lips no more, 
Nor press that tiny hand again, 
Nor lean this head upon thy breast ? 
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Thou wert my earliest thought at mom ; 
Thy spirit haunted me by night, 
And was my guardian saint by day ; 
Thy image in my breast was borne ; 
To muse on thee was " deep delight" ; 
But now we are estranged for aye. 

And hence mine eyes with tears are wet : — 
Not thus, while erst those eyes they scanned 
On which they must not gaze again : 
I can forgive but not forget • 
Thy ruthless and relentless hand 
For shattering thus Love's mystic chain ! 

That joy and happiness may yet 

Be thine and mine, I pray the powers 
That ever watch us from above ; 
But still I never can forget 
Those by-gone scenes and blissful hours, 
When all my heart was given to Love. 



Around my heart the chain of Love 
Is bound by some mysterious spell ; 
And yet, though weak as silken rein, 
Nor all the powers of heaven above, 
Nor all the banded hosts of hell 
Shall rend its mystic links in twain. 



OBiZIIS 



TTie mvmzis snaans m ^ ILehin Groove.'' 
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A WORD TO NAPOLEON. 

You dictate. to nations? What right have you thus 
To say who or wholl not be the King of the Dons ? 

Rest assured, if you kick up a terrible fuss, 

You'll go home with a shirtful of mighty sore bones ! 

There's Prussia herself— no contemptible foe 
For a man of your mettle — ^and if she begins, 

Your faith she may shake in your great Chassepot, 
And her Needles compel you to take to your Pins.* 

It strikes me, dear Nap., that this dangerous game 
You've decided on carrying a little too far ; 

While Christendom mourns you alone are to blame 
For plunging the land in iniquitous war. 

Don't hide it with this Hohenzollem affair — 
'Tis a paltry excuse upon which you lay hold ; 

The reason that now to the Rhine you repair 

Is to check the encroachments of Bismarck the bold. 
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But go back with the men whoVe abandoned their cabst 
To assist you in giving the Prussians a slap ; 

Forbear thus to slaughter the insolent Swabs, ^ 
To secure the succession of juvenile Nap. 

For should you get licked — no improbable thing — 
And never return from the banks of the Rhine, 

Then adieu to his prospects as Emp'ror or King, 
And down goes the dog-house of Pius the Nine ! 

yuly f5, 1870. 



NOTES. 

*I candidly own I have stolen this pun ; 

'Tis a mere poet's license, you all must allow. 
But as the bon-mot is a passable one, 

It is nothing the worse for repeating it now. 

tEight hundred Parisian cabmen arose. 
And left for a period the whip and the car, 

To join with Napoleon in quelling his foes 
In this reprehensibly-barbarous war. 
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WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 

After Hogg. 

William of AUemayne, 

Terror of Frank and Dane, 
Who in all Europe is like unto thee ? 

Glorious Conqueror, 

Soon to be Emperor, 
Who would not wish in thy " bauchles" to be? 

Wild are thy prayers, and " strong," 

Flashing the wires along. 
Over the Rhine to Augusta thy Queen ; 

Cannon and mitrailleuse 

Vanish like morning dews. 
Where'er thy victorious legions are seen. 

O'er the Moselle and Rhine 
March with those hordes of thine, 

March, " Holy Willie," to Paris away ; 
Fortress and town bombard. 
Deluge with blood the sward, 

Bum down the villages, then — " Let us pray 1 " 



M 'ii!*i. •ftif' 4>ii' iT*n^pT cDnncsL 

<biiiri;ii!i> Oin^itfaiii, 
Who wnsM ist^ -m^st in -^ -^haaxMes^ to he? 

XkammmrMl, X7L 
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SONG. 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

O'er eastern hills, in cloudless sheen, 

The silvery moon is rising slowly ; 
No sound disturbs the peaceful scene. 

Or breaks the silence calm and holy. 
How deep the solitude, when now 

Are laid aside the scythe and sickle, 
And o'er the reaper's burning brow 

The pearly drops have ceased to trickle. 

CHORUS. 

The night is fair, and calm the air ; 

O how can I lie idly dreaming. 
When now the sun his race has run, 

And bright the harvest moon is beaming 

How full, how fair, how calm she looks. 
And soothes my soul from worldly trouble, 

As bright she gilds the golden stooks. 
And flings her beams athwart the stubble 



5Si iwpig- ^nc issuer "^'^■■^ .znusii^ 

4rwf ^*»»Tr S13fi: Jltl_l SCC^ 

■4mT TiiHfrt*f lit 7^^^'* ^' ^T?^"^ oT Isboiir. 
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Wjis^ j:q» ce ■TTTcr'i?^ com was waving. 
Or :in ngr ^e rasaicrws oke mr way. 

Or w^Kce rue scremt hs banks is laving. 
I iove t^ 1X3^ dxy when hi^t 

Tbc Qoodxie sm abore is streaming; 
Bd iVira B die AiiDcmn night 

When bc^si dfee hanrest moon is beaming. 
Cmirms — ^Tlie night, &c. 
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THE STREET. 

Gazing from my garret window, 
Down upon the Street, 
I behold an Ethiopian 
Playing on a brass cornopean, 
And a semi-barbarous Hindoo, 

With his naked feet, 
Dancing underneath my window, 
In the noisy Street. 

Next I see a son of Erin 
Wheel his barrow slow. 
And I hear a most precocious 
Genius, with a voice ferocious. 
Mimicking the " caller herrin' " 

Women down below — 
While the candyman from Erin 
Does his trumpet blow. 
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Carts of mud their way are finding 
Slowly through the crowd ; 
Further down I see a sturdy 
Fellow with a hurdy-gurdy 
Execrable music grinding, 

While he sings aloud; 
Now with hat in hand he's winding 
Through the gaping crowd 

Colliers' wives with words unpleasant 
One another greet ; 
Nancy sweeps her master's lobby, 
Slyly glancing at the " Bobby," 
Who is somehow ever present — 

Moving on his beat. 
Bless me, this is somewhat pleasant — 
Gazing down the Street ! 
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THE MINISTER'S BRAE. 

The sun saftly sunk owre the hills o' Argyle, 
And gladdened the face o' the deep wi* his smile, 
As blithely I strayed, at the close o' the day, 
To meet wi' my love on the Minister's Brae. 

Fu' sweetly the mavis was chantin* her sang, 
And the blackbird's wild echoes melodiously rang, 
And the gloamin* was donning her mantle o' grey, 
As I lingered alane by the Minister's Brae. 

The wee twinklin' stars that look doon frae on high 
Cam' forth, ane by ane, on the broo o' the sky. 
And the moon through the leaves wi' her mellowing ray 
Shed a magical spell owre the Minister's Brae. 

Ere hushed 'mang the trees was the mavis's sang, 
I saw my dear lassie come linkin' alang ; 
Love made her lichtsome and love made her gay, 
As lichtly she tripped doon the Minister's Brae. 
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Long 'neath the shade o' the trees did we rove ; 
Swift flew the hours on the pinions o' love ; 
Mom on the mountains was misty and grey 
Before we could part on the Minister's Brae. 

Fair is the sun when he streameth at noon. 
But sweeter by far are the glints o' the moon : 
Oft, my dear lassie, again let us stray 
At gloamin' alane by the Minister s Brae. 
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ELSEWHERE. 

"Swathed in a dying glory, slowly down the western 

arch 
The orb of day descended in his ever-onward march. 

Shone his beams into the chamber where the youthful 

maiden lay, 
Still and pale as chiselled marble, dying with the dying 

day. 

On her wan and sickly features Death had laid his 

clammy hand, 
And she knew that she was going to the Undiscovered 

Land. 

"Open wide the window, sister; let me feel the 

evening's breath 
Ere I fall asleep for ever in the soft embrace of 

Death ; 

" Let me hear again the songsters singing 'mid the 

leafy trees. 
And the zephyrs gently whispering their aerial 

symphonies. 
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" O, how soft and cool the breezes fan my feverish, 

burning brow 1 
O, how sweetly sings the merle, piping o^ the topmost 

bough ! 

" Tis the same sweet song, my sister, that he sang on 

summer eves 
While together we were listening 'neath the canopy of 

leaves. 

** Well I know the full-voiced chorus, flooding all the 

arch of space ; 
'Tis the same that cheered my childhood — ^'tis familiar 

as thy face. 

"As I list the deep-toned melody, the Past agam 

appears. 
And my spirit backward wanders to the portal of my 

years. 

" I hear the tuneful skylark herald in the virgin Spring; 
Hear again the tangled copses with melodious anthems 
ring. 

" I see my loved companions, happy as the day is long, 
Tripping o'er the flow'ry meadow, with a care-dispelling 
song. 

" I hear their bursts of laughter follow after on the wind, 
And I see the wilding flowers 'mid their golden tresses 
^^ twined ; 
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** And my heart grows sad with sorrow as the pageant 

I survey, 
For I then \j^s free and joyous, and was happier than 

they. 

** O ye days of youth and childhood I by remembrance 

doubly blest ! 
Ye wake the chords of sadness in my melancholy 

breast ; 

" Ye recall the blissful spring-tide that was for a season 

lent— 
That golden opportimity, neglected and misspent ! 

*' Dear delightful days departed ! how my spirit longs in 

vain 
To have you back returning to enjoy ye o'er again 1 

" But ah ! those precious moments that were squandered 

in my prime 
Are gone to swell the billows of the boundless Sea of 

Time. 

" They are gone, alas, for ever ! From that dark eternal 
shore 

Methinks I hear a whisper — ' They are gone for ever- 
more r 

*' Come again, delightful moments ! memories of my 

Golden Age, 
Ere the blight of young affliction darkened o'er my 

pilgrimage. 
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*'When a boundless dream Of happiness existence 

seemed to be, 
And my life lay all before me like a sn^iling summer 

sea. 

" See, the sim is sinking, sister ; all his splendours are 

withdrawn, 
And like him, I sink— to waken in a more resplendent 

dawn. 

" Now I hear the blessed angels softly lulling me to 

sleep. 
With their strains of heavenly music, as their golden 

lyres they sweep. 

" Kiss me once again, my sister ! See, they beckon me 

on high ! 
Loose thy loving arms around me — to their presence 

let me fly ! 

" Fare thee well, my dearest sister ; longer here I cannot 

stay." 
And, like the leaf of Autumn, passed her gentle soul 

away — 

Went from this weary world to the mansions of the 

blest, 
*' Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 

weary are at rest." 
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NEW YEAR SONG. 

Anither year its race has run, 

And on this happy mom 
We welcome wi' the risin' sun, 

The year that's newly bom ; 
And though it whispers that the day 

O* death is drawin' near, 
Still it is welcome, and we say, 

All hail, thou glad New Year ! 

CHORUS. 

Then let us fling a' care aside. 
And blithe and gay appear, 

As we this joyous momin' hail 
Anither glad New Year. 

There may be some that late we saw 

Aroun' oor festive board, 
By death untimely ta'en awa* — 

Ah 1 ne'er to be restored. 
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But in that land to which they've gane 
They're happier far than here ; 

Then why should we for them complain 
Upon this glad New Year? 
Chorus — Then let us, &c. 

We lo'e the Spring's refreshin' showers 

And saftly-buddin' leaves ; 
We lo'e the Summer, wi' her flowers, 

And Autumn, wi' her sheaves ; 
But Winter, wi* his mantle white, 

To us is doubly dear; 
For it is he that brings delight 

Wi' every glad New Year. 
Chorus— T^tvi let us, &c 
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THE BRIDE'S CAKE. 

(After an Old Ballad.) 

A MORSEL of bride's cake Mary gave me — 
" Now, when you lie down to sleep," said she, 

"When the night wind sighs through the weeping willow, 
Be sure that you lie with it under your head. 
And wondrous visions shall haunt your bed ; 
To-morrow 1*11 read them aright," she said, 

And I slept with the bride's cake under my pillow. 

" Say, what did you see in your sleep, my dear. 
When all around you was dark and drear. 

While the night wind sighed through the weeping willow?" 
" I saw six spectres clothed in white. 
Who came to my couch at the dead of night. 
With a coffin on wheels — a comical sight ! 

As I slept with the bride's cake under my pillow. 
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" They opened the coffin before mine eyes, 
An old man's corpse began to rise, 

While the night wind sighed through the weeping willow ; 
And he hissed — * Get into this coffin of mine, 
Your dust to the dust you may well resign, 
For Mary, the jilt, will never be thine !' 

And I cursed the bride's cake under my pillow !" 

" It was nought but the fairies* fantastic tricks — 
The coffin on wheels was a carriage and six, 

While the night wind sighed through the weeping willow. 
All dreams are reverse t not an old man, dead. 
But a young woman, living, will come to your bed - 
For we're to be married to-morrow," she said, 

" And we'll sleep with the bride's cakeunder our pillow !" 
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THE BARD'S SOLILOQUY. 

(From Ossian's "War of Inis-Thona.") 

O, LAY me, ye that see the light, 

Beside some high and rugged rock ; 
Let the thick hazels be around, 
And near me be the rustling oak : 
Green be the place of the rest of the Bard ; 
Let the sound of the murmuring torrent be heard. 

Daughter of Toscar ! bring the harp — 

The lovely Song of Selma raise, 
That sleep may overtake my soul 
While I am in my joyous days ; 
That the dreams of my youth I again may behold, 
And the days of great Fingal, the warrior of old. 

Selma ! I now behold thy towers ; 

Thy trees and shaded wall appear ; 
Heroes of Morven hover nigh. 
And songs of aged bards I hear. 
The sword of Cormalo by Oscar is raised, 
And the thongs of the sword by a thousand are praised. 
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DOUGLAS. 

(After an Old Ballad.) 

O ! MY sad heart is a-weary and lonely, 

Tears, bitter tears, trickle down like the dew ; 

All the night long I lament for thee only, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Curs'd be the day and the homr that you left me ; 

Curs'd be the mom that I bade you adieu ; 
Curs'd be the hand and^the brand that bereft me 

Of Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Bravely thou guarded'st the heart of thy master, 
Bravely thy sword on the Saracen drew. 

Till overtaken by death and disaster — 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

O ! had I been in the land of the stranger, 
When to thy slaughter the Saracen flew, 

Sweet 'twould have been to have shared in thy danger, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
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Still, as I wake with the dawn of the morning* 
Hope in my bosom is kindled anew, 

Ah ! 'tis in vain I await thy returning, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

O cruel death ! in thy mantle enfold me, 
Lay me to rest in the shade of the yew ; 

How can I live, never more to behold thee, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 
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THE HIBERNIAN TOURIST: 

A Geographical Ballad. 

A FOREIGN traveller, feasting his soul 

On the Beautiful in creation, 
Resolved to make through the Emerald Isle 

A summer peregrination. 

As a matter of course^ a visit he paid 
To the beautiful Lakes of Killamey ; 

And afterwards visited Galloping-green, 
And the classical Groves of Blarney. 

To Dublin he steered to see the house 
Where once dwelt Lady Morgan ; 

But first for a night at Glensavage he stayed, 
That is situate at Still organ. 

At Ballykilcreist he got into a row 

With a most irascible Paddy; 
So he bolted, nor halted until he arrived 

At Newtownlimavady ! 



At Canid LmaoobS be made his ddnd 

In a conceit hall as a ^ daride,^ 
Skfrtaifrflm^ of cocirse, whh '^tfae long-tailed blae,'' 

To a {dace caEed Cartornnaikey ! 

He "popped" his ''togs," and went "on the scoop,* 

While Tisiting Mnckioss Abbey ; 
So when he amr ed at Glashenkinleen, 

His "get up " was deddedlj shabby. 

At BallyMb^ he "did" an "dope" 

With a squint-eyed /r/lwa donna; 
And afterwards swindled a parish priest 

In the r^on of Kilasonna. 

At Lisdoonvama he acted the swell. 

Perfumed with the choicest aromas ; 
And was taken up for a burglary 

In the town of Klilmacthomas. 

At Sixmilecross on a jaunting car 

He sported his figure gaily ; 
And from Ballymore-eustace.he made a retreat 

To the neat little town of Shillelagh. , 

He did not visit the Gap of Dunloe, j 

Because he could go there any day, ■ 

But preferred (on account of its thundering name) j 

To sojourn at Newtownmountkennedy ! j; 
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He left that part with a sorrowful heart, 
But swore that there he would be again, 

And went to spend a couple of days 
At Newtowncastlegeoghegan. 

And he said, as this most outlandish name 

He inscribed on his diary's pages, 
" I'll eat my hat if this don't lick all ' 

I have met in my pilgrimages 1 

" At Ghazeeooddeeninuggur 

Such a name I thought I'd ne'er see again, 
But here 'tis eclipsed in the matter of length 

By Newtowncastlegeoghegan ! " 

And tame to him was Macgillycuddy Reeks 

After such a burst of orthography, 
" Unequalled, perhaps (as the tourist observed), 

In the annals of modem geography ! " 

When forced to leave such a charming place 
He indulged in a sorrowful threnody. 

But tried to console his bursting heart 
By revisiting Newtownmountkenne^y. 

Then oflf he went by the morning train, 
And embarked at Donaghadee again. 

With sweet recollections haunting his brain 
Of Newtowncastlegeoghegan I 



1 
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SONNET. 

MY NATIVE LAND. 

There is a land encircled by the sea — 

A land of love, my own, my native land. 

The roaring waves upon her rocky strand, 
Ebbing and flowing, thunder " Liberty !" 
There lives a noble race, from thraldom free, 

But who of old in Freedom's cause have bled, 
Who scorned the inglorious yoke of tyranny : 

Nor is that free-bom race for ever fled. 

Should e'er the stem oppressive tyrant tread 
The land where liberty was wont to be, 

Britannia's conquering sons to battle led. 
Would meet the foe with shouts of victory. 
Still be her flag in freedom's cause unfurled. 
And her heroic sons the foremost in the world ! 
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TO MISS J. M. C. 

Musing in pensive solitude, 

From Memory's airy halls, 
The mind, in meditative mood 
(On vanished joys still wont to brood), 

Departed scenes recalls ; 
And from the shadows of the Past 
A picture rises large and vast. 

A picture to my view appears 

"With shade and sunshine rife, 
And joys and sorrows, smiles and tears, 
And lovers' hopes and lovers' fears — 

The story of a life — 
Are on its surface fairly limned 
By Time unchanged and undimmed. 



Aad Trace -Jiriugj: each, szccseding stage 
Of lioef I jezxzesrzGGS piIgrsQ^e 

I 3ce f-^ rnanhnoc's 6xni assome. 

Bet ncrw zncdsisr shape is there — 

A m^fen fair to Tiew ; 
And from the chisteis c^her hair 
The red, red rose is blooming fiair — 

Emblem of love so trae. 
Canst tkoa the pictured fair divine ? 
Thou blushest — ah ! that form was thine I 

Oh ! could the future be displayed. 

That I its page might scan ! 
Mine were a happy lot, dear maid, 
To know that still through sun and shade 

Our paths together ran. 
Content and happy would I be 
To spend and end my days with thee. 



-\ 
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OOR JOCK'S WATCH. 

Air — " The King of the Cannibal Islands^ 

OR Jock, since his joumeymanship began, 
[iree weeks since, thinks he's a fuU-blawn man, 
nd he'll no allow his mither since than 

To ca' him her pet or her dawtie. 
i' his journeyman pay for the first twa weeks 
[lat seemed to burn a hole in his breeks, 
e's gane oot, and an Auction Mart he seeks 

Doon by in the classical " Sautie." 

CHORUS. 

Wi' a rickety-tick ! tick-tick ! tick-tick ! 

The hauns play jump as the wheels play click ! 

O journeyman Jock is " up to Dick " 

Wi' the watch that he bocht in the " Sautie !" 

" patent lever " is up for sale, 
s far's Jock sees, it is sound and hale, 
i's strong, and as thick as it's broad — a rale 
Mechanical lump o' a tawtie> 



\t 
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Far ^ tJBod mem a* 2S he smztted alang 
Am! I iMniBid each aae wf his watcfa — ni 

Bm ht looket coosaitr and haogfaty ! 
The Cross, the Tran, and Sl Enoch Sqii2 
Thomkxli the hatto's, the Mail, and som< 
He toed ; but nane o' them could compai 

Wf the watch that he bocht in the ": 
Ckams—WT a ricketv-tick ! &c. 
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Ae mommg the kitchen clock struck ane. 
Thinks Jock, " I ha'e waukened just rathe 
But I canna' put muckle dependence in 

An auld clock that Tve mony a faut t 
I've been cheated before wi' its ill-timed ti 
But it never need leave me again in a fix.' 
He rase, and behold ! 'twas a quarter to si 

On the watch that he bocht in the " I 
Chorus — ^Wi* a rickety-tick ! &c. 

" Aye, aye," quo' Jock, as the time he saw 
And took a bit sweer at the waggety-wa'. 
That still in the comer tickit awa' 

Though he ca'i it a' that was naught] 
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He scarce took time to button his sark, 

But rushed through the streets sae quate and dark, 

At ane in the morning aff to his wark, 

Through the watch that he bocht in the "Sautie !" 
Chorus — ^Wi' a rickety-tick ! &c. 
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TO THE MOON. 

DArGHTCRofiie3LTen.£iirart thou, beoateous maid! 
The silence of thy tice is sweet to me ; 
Thoa lookest fortiu in loveliness arrayed ; 
Tlie stars are in the east attending thee ; 
The dcHids rejoice when they thy presence see, 
Their dirk-^rown sides they brighten ; and on high 
The starss ^ishamevL &om thy fidr presence flee, 
And turn away, and hide their sparkling eye : 
Who is like thee in heaven, light of the dark blue sky? 

Whither dost thou from thy blue course retire, 
WTien dark and sad thy countenance doth grow? 
Hast thou thy hall, like him who strikes the lyre? 
Or dwell'st thou in the shade of grief and woe ? 
Say, have thy heavenly sisters fallen low? 
Are they no more ? Dost thou their lot bewail ? 
Yes, they have fallen ; for them thy tears oft flow : 
But thou thyself, fair light, one night shalt ^dl, 
And leave thy path in heaven, and hide thy face so pale. 
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The Stars that from thy presence oft retired 
Shall then lift up their glorious heads on high. 
Thou in thy loveliness art now attired : 
Look from thy gates in the blue evening sky. 
Ye winds, dispel the clouds that dim the eye, 
That the pale daughter of the silent night 
May look forth on the world, and beautify 
The shaggy mountains with her beams so bright, 
And the old Ocean roll its joyous waves in light. 



FASEWEJJL TU) HUTEL 

MOAOf my mttivt biHs snf mesF 
In Summer^§ dress 23^ cdki; 

Tbe cuckoc/fi echoes fill liif ^scdfis^ 
And all around is glad. 

Alas, that grief my heart ^usofiEsvdl 

While now I bid my home iEasmeSL. 

Enchanting J^ute 1 and mist I Itere 
The scencH so dear to m&, 

No more to hear at mom and eve 
The murmur of the sea? 

And from my loved companicHis psirt 

Who knit thee closer to my heait? 

Tes, I must leave those scenes at last 
Where my young life was spent. 
Where childhood's moments fleeted past 
In comfort and content : 
calls — I must obey, 
my home must haste away. 
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I leave thy beauties for awhile, 

But wheresoever I roam, 
I'll ne'er forget my native isle 

And childhood's happy home. 
For still thou shalt remain to me 
The fairest gem that decks the sea. 

The fluttering 'kerchiefs on the shore 

Are waving sad farewells ; 
I go, and I may never more 

Behold those flowery dells : 
I bow to fortune's stem decree, 
And bid a long farewell to thee. 
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TO A FRIEND, 



On sending a Youthful Relation (with a Whip) to dombsticatb 

WITH'HIM. 



Dear- , 

This mom of Hogmanay 
I send to you yoMX protege 

According to direction ; 
And as a meet accompaniment 
I send with him " an instrument 

(See Johnson) of correction/' 

I lately in the papers read 

That some old buffer who was dead 

Had left a large donation 
To an old pedagogue who once 
Had given him, when a youthful dunce, 

A wholesome castigation. 
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# 

And during all his after years 
That youthful caning, it appears, 

Was in his memory hoarded ; 
From that time forth he turned from ill, 
As he himself in his last will 

And testament recorded. 

The Chinaman observes with truth 

That " Spare the rod you spoil the youth," 

And here we all might copy him ; 
In this I am a firm believer. 
As any pig-tailed " cuss " that ever 

Chawed at his blasted opium. 

And thus it is, my dearest friend. 
To-day a carriage whip I send 

With your prospective boarder : 
'Twill be, should e'er he disobey, 
" A hangman's whip," as Bums would say, 

"To haud the wretch in order." 

The bearer from experience swears 
'Twould lift the hide from Polar bears ; 

But, if you doubt th' assertion. 
Try it, and ere you're out of breath 
He will declare that even death 

To it would be diversion. 

It will give me unbounded joy 
To know he grows a better boy 



'Neath your administration ; 
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Just fazing tibe wiap indun his Tiev 
And it nin qmckhf being bim to 
''A ^B"*^^ of his sitQation." 



I send him fordi npon his way 
This fros^ mom of Hogmanay, 

But — ^"hog me noo or never " 
(To use the language of the eH) — 
ADow me to sobsciibe myself 

As usoaly youis for ever. 



1 
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WAS WHEN THE MERRY MONTH OF 
MAY. 

(An Imitation of thb old English Ballad.) 

TwAS when the merry month of May 
With beauty decked the scene, 

That forth we went upon our way, 
Through fields and forests green, my dear. 
Through fields and forests green. 

On every side the yellow broom 

Was blooming fresh and fair. 
The wild flowers with their sweet perfume 

Oppressed the summer air, my love. 

Oppressed the summer air. 

The shadows slept beneath the rock. 

The sky from clouds was firee, 
And sweetly on the stillness broke 

The murmur of the sea, my dear, 

The murmur of the sea. 
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Far ±:T iDve for me is dead, my dear, 
Tdt lore for me is dead. 
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TO A WITHERED FLOWER. 

Sweet faded flower ! thou gem of earth ! 

Thy dry and crumpled leaves remmd me 
Of that bright day, when wandering forth, 

I left the noisy town behind me. 

I lightly plucked thee from thy stem — 
Thy leaves still wet with dewy pearls — 

And placed thee as a diadem 
Among my Mary's auburn ciurls. 

Ah I then my heart was light and gay ; 

My bosom overflowed with gladness; 
But since that dear delightful day 

My joy, alas ! is turned to sadness. 

For she I loved is laid to sleep, 

Among whose tresses thou wert braided, 
And for whose sake I fondly keep 

Thy withered form, so sere and faded. 
Q 
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But Still to me, s\^eet faded flower, 
Thy fragrant odour clings around thee, 

As fresh as in that lonely hour 
When blooming in the wilds I found thee. 

I think of her at sight of thee, 

And from the thought would solace borrow, 
But memory brings her back to me 

To melt my heart with secret sorrow. 
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SONG. 

THE WHIP OF THE RANGE. 

Atr—"Si. Patricks Day in the Morning!' 

Ye " comps." of the Freeman^ come join in my sorrow, 
For now in our " ship " there is nothing but change ; 
Why, all the old stagers are gone — and, begorra ! 
The last one is Christy, the Whip of the Range. 
O he was the boy who could do it, and did it ! 

To his practical fingers no " copy " came strange ; 
Por a fat take of "Sporting" or " small bit o' lidded," 
Or displaying his cunning 
On " Orders of Running," 
There was none could tip Christy, the Whip of 
the Range. 

The Freeman is losing its notable characters, 
And soon wfe'll be left all alone and forlorn ; 

'We've lost the "Old Bummer," the greatest of 
" barrackers," 
Who used to indulge in a " chop oflf the horn." 
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And Purdon, and Phil, and I don't know how many, 
Have left us of late — why there's nothing but change! 
And our latest bereavement's the greatest of any— 
Why, Paddy McDonnell, 
Or Daniel O'Connell, 
Were nothing to Christy, the Whip of the Range! 

'Tis in vain to persuade him to stay in the Freeman, 
Why, thimder and turf! you might nearly as well 
Ask old Brigham Young to abandon his women, 

Or go to "Slug IX." for an emerald "L" 
But though he no more is the Freeman adorning. 

We shall listen again to his musical voice, 
For we hope yet to see him at night and at morning 
Come up, like " Old Kerry," 
So lively and merry — 
Come up, like " Old Kerry," and shout " Morrow, 
Boys!" 
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MY FATHER'S GRAVE. 

There is a grave that lieth 
Close to the churchyard wall, 

On whose, sward so soft 

At eve I oft 
A tender tear let fall. 
And I think of the departed — 
The guardian of my youth — 

Who slumbers alone 

Beneath that stone 
Engraved with words of truth. 

That day I still remember, 
When with a tearful face 

I followed the corpse 

Within the hearse 
To its final resting-place. 
No bell was sadly tolling, 
As for those of rank or state, 

As once again 

A fimeral train 
Passed slowly through the gate. 
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A simple prayer was uttered 
As dust to dust was laid, 

And my heart was chilled 

As the grave was filled 
By the aged sexton's spade. 
And in the hallowed comer 
Was raised a marble stone, 

To bear in mind 

The heart so kind 
That was for ever gone. 

In verdant Spring, when Nature 
Is everywhere in bloom, 

In leisure hoiurs 

I scatter flowers 
Upon my parent's tomb. 
I visit it in Summer, 
When cloudless is the sky, 

And the sua illumes 

The field of tombs 
Where the departed lie. 

I visit it in Autumn, 
When the lovely flowers are gone, 

And the earth receives 

The withered leaves 
That firom the trees are blown. 
And in the surly Winter, 
When winds in fiiry rave, 

And the biting blast 

Blows fiercely past, 
I linger by the grave. 
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Oft on the Sabbath evening 
As I from church return, 

My memory dim 

Returns to him 
Whose earthly loss I mourn. 
But why should I deplore him, 
Since he from earth is gone ? 

We shall meet above 

In that land of love, 
Where parting is unknown. 
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TO DAVID H. MORRISON, 
CALDERVALE. 



" The gentle reader loves the gentle Muse 
That little dares and little means, 

That sips its little learning from Reviews, 

And flutters in the Magazines."— Garrick. 



Sing on, sweet Bard, thy simple song, 
Fling forth thy numbers to the gale • 
That wanders through the sylvan vale 
Where Calder glides along. 

Sweeter by far thy strains to me 
Than those of bards of loftier lyre; 
And sweeter than their classic fire 
Thy untaught minstrelsy. 

Full oft the birds of painted wing 
With harshest notes the ear invade, 
While those in lowlier garb arrayed 
In sweeter cadence sing. 
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Half-hid, the modest lily oft 
Attracts the passing pilgrim's gaze. 
While miobserved the oak tree sways 
Its giant arms aloft. 

It was not given for thee to soar 
And bum in Byron's lofty line, 
Nor with an energy divine 
Thy strains Miltonic pour. 

No Titan bard in thee returns — 
No Shakespeare in his towering might — 
No Spenser with his fairy flight — 
No deathless Robert Bums. 

No muse Homeric starts to life. 
Fraught with the deeds of Ilion arms. 
Mingling in battle's dire alarms 
And fierce barbaric strife ; 

No Petrarch from his sculptured tomb ; 
No deathless Dante who invades 
The horrors of the etemal shades. 
And everlasting gloom : — 

These, these are names which ne'er shall die — 
Names which Neglect shall ne'er consume — 
They, like Columbia's aloe, bloom 
Once in a century. 
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But thou, the singer of a day, 
Scarce known beyond thy native glen. 
Thy memory from the minds of men 
Shall quickly pass away. 

But persevere — ^the seed you cast 
Along Life's highway may take root, 
And may bring forth abundant fruit 
When many years are past 

Thy mission, then, sweet Bard, pursue- 
A singer in thy humble sphere — 
A lowly singer sent to cheer 
Thy brethren, lowly too. 
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TO THE SKYLARK. 

(After Kingslby.) 

Clear and high, clear and high, 

High and clear, high and clear, 
From the portals of the sky, 
How thy music charms my ear ! 
At the first grey streaks of the dawning mom. 
On thy dewy wing thou art upward borne, 
To carol thy songs to the breaking day — 
Heavenly warbler ! I love thy lay. 

Wild and sweet, wild and sweet. 

Sweet and wild, sweet and wild, 
Joyfully thy song I greet. 

When the rising sun has smiled. 
When bright Aurora's brilliant beams 
Illumine the hills and the murmuring streams, 
On thy joyful wing thou art up and away — 
Heavenly warbler ! I love thy lay. 
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Shrill and loud, shrill and loud, 

Loud and shrill, loud and shrill, 
From the bosom of the cloud, 
Hovering over yonder hill. 
Thy tuneful melody wafts me back 
To joyous days on my boyhood's track, 
When I sported in childhood, happy and gay- 
Heavenly warbler ! I love thy lay. 

Soft and calm, soft and calm. 

Calm and soft, calm and soft. 
Falling like a distant psalm. 
As thou gently soar'st aloft. 
An emblem thou of the Christian's soul. 
Ascending on high to the heavenly goal. 
To joy in the realms of eternal day — 
Heavenly warbler ! I love thy lay. 
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THE EDITOR. 

The Editor, of all mankind alive, 
Is bound to know how many beans make five ; 
Nought should escape his penetrating eye, 
From snows that on the Himalaya lie, 
Down to the sparkling dew-drops that adorn 
The fragrant roses at the dawn of mom : 
Birds of the air, and fishes of the sea, 
Should all be known to him who writes the mystic " we.' 

Toilsome, indeed, is his laborious task, 
To give whatever his correspondents ask ; — 
A recipe to brew narcotic drinks ; 
To bring to light the riddle of the Sphinx ; 
A stimulus to make the whiskers grow ; 
Or, worse than all, to let "a reader" know 
If Jones is living at the present date, 
Who sailed for Botany Bay in 1848. 
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His vast unbounded learning should embrace 
The varied annals of the human race ; 
All books and papers, from the parchment rare, 
Down to the last edition of Lothair ; 
All history's heroes, from the Jewish giant 
Cjoliath, downward to Kenealy*s client ; 
All publications should his mind employ. 
That have appeared in print since Adam was a boy. 

And all the lyrics that the world has sung 
Should lie in readiness upon his tongue. 
From the first strains that kindled Homer's fame, 
To " Ro/s Wife," or " When the Kye come Hame;" 
The songs the syrens sang in ancient days 
Should be familiar as "Ye Banks and Braes;" 
And every rh)aner float before his mind, 
From Greece's earliest bard down to the undersigned. 
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BY KELVIN'S BANKS. 

Air^** Ye Banks and Braes.** 

When grief had wrung mine aching breast, 

And I with sorrow vainly strove, 
To soothe my care-worn heart to rest 

I sought the shades of Kelvin Grove. 
And thoughts of long ago returned 

While wandering 'neath the leafy shade; 
Again my youthful passion burned 

As by the Kelvin's banks I strayed. 

I heard the birds their carols pour, 

While all the grove with music rang, 
And still, as in the days of yore, 

The murmuring streamlet sweetly sang. 
All things seemed fairer to my gaze. 

But where was now the artless maid 
Who cheered my path in earlier da)rs 

As by the Kelvin's banks I strayed? 
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The Summer came with joyous smile, 

But ere the leaves of Autumn fell, 
Grim death had claimed her for his spoil, 

And wrung from me the sad farewell. 
Beneath the flowery sward so green 

In yon churchyard I saw her laid ; 
But oft her form in thought I've seen 

As by the Kelvin's banks I strayed. 
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THE LORELEY. 

(Fkom the German op Heinrich Heine.) 

I KNOW not, I can tell not, why 
A sorrow lingers at my heart : 

There is a tale of days gone by 
That will not from my mind depart 

Cool is the air, swift falls the night, 
And smoothly, quietly, flows the Rhine, 

While in the sun's declining light 
The summits of the mountains shine. 

Lo ! there appears above the stream 

A maiden beautiful and fair ; 
Brightly her golden jewels gleam 

The while she combs her golden hair. 

A golden comb is in her hand, 
A syren song she sings the while ; 

And few there are who can withstand 
The power of its melodious wile. 
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The boatman in his little boat 

The strains with awe and wonder hears ; 
The rocky ridge he does not note — 

The form above alone appears. 

The boatman and his boat, they say, 
Were swallowed by the cruel wave. 

O Loreley I 'twas thy witching lay 
That lured him to his watery grave. 
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THE LITERARY CHAPPIE. 

AN BXTBMPORB PARODY. 

(After J. S. B. in Good Words.) 

As doon the Strand wi' stick in hand 

I daunert for a drappie, 
Wi' staggerin' step I overtook 

A literary chappie. 

He had twa bundles in his hauns — 

A greater and a lesser ; — 
And he looked for all the world like 

Sir Alfred T.'s successor I 

** My Literary Chap," quo' I,— 

For he had laureate hair, 
And snuff-brown coat to match, and walked 

Wi* consequential air, — 
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" My Literary Chap, hoc is% 

On sic a drouthy day 
That ye are wauchlin' through the street 

Wi' bundles sic as they ? 

" I'm young and strong (*half-Jack' besides), 

And soapier far than ye ; 
Come, 1*11 gi'e ye a lift alang, 

Until a ' pub.' we see." 

"No, no," quo' he, "I dinna see 

The 'Jo.' o' that ava ; 
Though great their wecht, it is but richt 

It on my back should fa'." 

" But ye ha'e twa ; I've nane ava ; 

I'm wae to see ye toil ; 
I'll gi'e the heavy ane a lift 

To ease yer banes a while." 

" Na, na, my friend ; ye're free to tak' 

The licht ane if ye will ; 
But I mysel' maun carry this 

Alang to Ludgate Hill." 

" Weel, weel ! ye'U maybe no objec' 

To tell what it contains ; 
Is't drugs, or baps, or razor straps, 

Or claes for orphan weans ? 
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" Or is't (ye sinner, dinna lauch !) 

Yer mither's grave ye're flittin' ? 
Or, what is likelier than them a' 

Some epic ye ha'e written ? " 

His e'e flashed fire, and in his ire 

He cut queer evolutions : 
" Don't joke," quo' he ; " this bundle be 

My Good Wotdi contributions ! " 
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SONNET. 

THE SUN. 

Lo ! in the east the monarch of the day, 

Uprising glorious opes his glaring eye, 
Scattering the clouds with his majestic ray 

As on his wings of fire he mounts on high. 

The ghost-like mists to higher regions fly, 
Drawn from the vales by his attractive beam ; 
The streamlet sparkles 'neath the glancing gleam 

That doth the face of Nature glorify. 

Great source of light ! as in the shade I lie, 
And mark thy beams which for our good are given- 

To bless and cheer us — 'tis in vain I try 
To trace thy fiery course along the heaven. 
Shine on ! and when thy daily race is done, 
Sink calmly to thy rest, thou world-reviving sun ! 
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TO ELIZA. 

Once, only once — ^'twas but a glance — 
Thine eyes, fair girl, and mine have met ; 

The smile that lit thy countenance 
In memory fondly lingers yet. 

And when mine eyes alit on thine. 
Thou, fairer than the fabled fawn, 

Towards thee impelled'st this heart of mine, 
As steel is by the magnet drawn. 

For Love, the urchin, winged his dart, 
Nor winged it with unskilful aim ; 

Alas, that e'er I felt his smart, 

Or burned my bosom 'neath his flame. 

'Tis said that Beauty's form disarms 

The lion of his noble rage, 
And that the maiden's peerless charms 

His wonted fiiry can assuage ; 
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And I was, like the lion, wild. 

Prone to remorse and dark unrest. 

Until, fair maid, you sweetly smiled — 
You smiled, and smoothed my ruffled breast 

But thou, alas ! canst ne'er be mine. 
And diverse paths must needs be ours ; 

For, maiden, 'twixt my lot and thine, 
A dark and boundless barrier lowers. 

Thus oft, beneath the burning skies 

Upon Sahara's desolate waste. 
Before the weary ti^iveller rise 

The waters that he ne'er can taste. 
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GERALDINE. 

In tranquil slumber deep 
As on Ae dreamy couch I listless lay, 
My soul upon the wings of sleep 
Was bome away. 

I saw the dead arise 
From their cold graves, in ghostly garments clad : 
Some with their melancholy eyes, 
And faces sad ; 

Some, with a resdess mien, 
Looked back with shuddering on a squandered prime. 
As if their hearts in youth had been 
Dissolved in crime ; 

Some wore a heavenly smile — 
A smile betokening a soul at rest, 

As if they bore no care nor guile 
Within their breast 
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One form, and one alone, 
Amid that spectral band assembled there, 
Methought beyond the others shone 
Divinely fair. 

Oh, she was wondrous bright ! 
Celestial glory robed her radiant face ; 

On her fair forehead shone the light 
Of heavenly grace. 

An angel form she seemed. 
Whose saintly smile from Paradise was caught -▼ 
Fairer than e'er the mind has dreamed, 
Or even thought 

That peace-encircled brow. 
That heavenly smile and angel form were thine ; 
The fairest of the band wert thou — 
My Geraldine. 

Thy face of heavenly mould, 
With looks of melting love was turned on me ; 
But oh ! my soul awoke to cold 
Reality. 

At times thy glory streams 
Upon the void within my aching brain, 
And in the night's illusive dreams 
Thou com'st again. 
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Oh, come to me once more ! 
hy presence brings a balm and a relief — 
Thy smile alone can peace restore, 
And soothe my grief. 
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REGNER LODBROG'S EPICEDIUM. 



We with our swords have fought ! A youth was I, 

When, towards the East, in Oreon*s ample bay, 
We made the bloody torrents flow, to dye 

Our swords, and gorge the ravenous birds of prey. 
Then got its feast the yellow-footed bird ; 

There did our steel on lofty helms resound ; 
Near and afar our clashing blows were heard. 

While the whole ocean was one crimson wound! 



We with our swords have fought ! When twenty years 

With wings of speed had flitted o*er our head, 
With dauntless heart we raised on high our spears. 

And everywhere our high renown we spread. 
Before thy port, Diminum, in the East, 

Eight barons we overcame, and in that slaughter 
The ravenous eagle had a plenteous feast, 

While the warm stream of wounds dyed ocean'swatcr. 
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III. 

We with our swords have fought ! Our spears we reared ; 

Before our might we saw the legions fall ; 
Into the Vistula our ships we steered, 

And the Helsingians sent to Odin's halL 
Then bit the sword, and streams of blood were poured; 

Dyed were the waters with the crimson stain ; 
The earth with blood was red, while rung the sword 

On coats of mail and bucklers cleft in twain. 

IV. 

We with our swords have fought ! Nor did one flee 

Till fell Heraudus as he fiercely fought ; 
Than him no braver baron cleaves the sea — 

A cheerful heart he to the combat brought. 
But now their massy shields away they threw ; 

The Scarfian rocks the flashing sabres bite ; 
The uplifted spear at breasts of heroes flew. 

Till fell King Rafno in the sanguine fight. 



We with our swords have fought ! From warriors* brows 

Warm streams of sweat did down their armour stray ; 
And all around the Indrian Isles the crows. 

Ere evening fell, enjoyed an ample prey. 
Spears piercing bodies of our hated foes 

Beheld I at the rising of the sun : 
Among so many deaths, when morning rose, 

It were no easy task to single one. 
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VL 

We with our swords have fought ! The morning air 
Was darkened with the arrows ; roared the sword 

On Lano's plains ; but many a virgin fair 
The slaughter of that morning long deplored. 

Slain was Rogvaldus ; when he lost his life 
Mourned all the hawks of heaven as they flew ; 

For boldly in the sword's heroic strife 

The spear of blood the helmet-breaker threw. 
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A TICKLISH SUBJECT. 

'* Adolphus, my love, are you ill ? 

Uneasy you seem, and excited ; 
For a moment you cannot be still ; 

In my presence you tremble affrighted. 

** Your nerves have succumbed to the tea ; 

I'm alarmed at your altered condition ; 
Shall I give you some Soda and B.? 

Shall I fly for the family physician ? 

" With spirits your temples I'll rub — 

'Twill do good, or your symptoms deceive me , 
Have you business to-night at your club 

That you seem so impatient to leave me? 

** You are really most awfully ill ! — 

What has stopped all your cooing and billing ? 
Has your 'governor' altered his will 

And cut oflf his heir with a shilling ? 
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" Some sarsaparilla pray take ! 

Does the thought of the future disarm you ? 
Does the draught from the door make you shake, 

Or the prospect of marriage alarm you ? 

(" O don't let that matter oppress 
Your mind, so overburdened already : 

I have faithfully promised to dress 
On fifteen per ann. * like a lady.*) 

** Do you grieve in your innermost heart 
Lest your hopes I should blast by rejection? 

Under jealousy's pangs do you smart? 
Do you doubt my eternal affection ? 

" The cause of your wretchedness tell — 
'Tis your own Angelina beseeches !" 

" Excuse me, my dearest ; but — well — 
There* s a flea in the leg of my breeches I '* 
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TO THE CALDER. 

Once more along thy banks I rove, 
And seek the shadows dark and dun 

That slumber 'neath the spreading grove, 
Whose leaves exclude the noon-day sun. 

How oft on summer eve, sweet stream, 
Have I beside thy margin strayed. 

What time the sun's departing beam 
Upon thy rippling waters played ! 

How oft at evening would I take 

My way through thy deep tangled wood, 

When not a sound was heard to break 
The stillness of the solitude ! 

And when upon an alien shore, 
How oft have I, with " deep delight," 

Strayed by thy margin as of yore. 
In pleasing visions of the night, 
s 
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When uncontrolled the Fancy roves 

Through fairy scenes and paths unknown. 

And in imaginary groves 

Enraptured wanders all alone ! 

Those scenes where late my lot was cast 
From Memory's page may disappear. 

But those 'midst which my childhood passed 
To this fond heart will aye be dear. 
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COMPILATION * 

1. A GLORIOUS devil, large in heart and brain, 

2. Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 

3. The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 

4. Majestic rises on the astonished sight. 

5. Type of the wise who soar, but never roam — 

6. Mark how it mounts to man's imperial race ! 

7. High is his perch, but humble is his home, 

8. Fast anchored in the deep abyss of space. 

9. And oft the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 

10. Where Punch and Scaramouch aloft are seen — 

11. Where Science mounts, in radiant car sublime, 

1 2. And twilight fairies tread the circled green ; 

13. And, borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 

14. Whom no man fully sees, and none can see, 

15. Wildered and weary, sits him down at last 

16. Beneath the shelter of an aged tree. 

* For Authors' Names, see Note. 
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17. I will not stop to tell how far he fled 

18. To view the smile of evening on the sea; 

19. He tried to smile, and, half-succeeding said — 

20. " I smell a loller in the wind ! " quod he. 

21. What if the lion in his rage I meet? 

22. (The Muse interprets thus his tender thought) 

23. The scourge of heaven! what terrors round him wait! 

24. From planet whirled to planet more remote. 

25. Thence higher still, by countless steps conveyed, 

26. Remote from towns he ran his godly race : 

27. He lectured every youth that round him played— 

28. The jostling tears ran down his honest face. 

29. "Another Spring !" his heart exulting, cries; 

30. Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force : 

31. A milk-white lion, of tremendous size, 

32. Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corpse. 

33. The hay-cock rises, and the frequent rake 

34. Looks on the bleeding foe that made him bleed ; 

35. And the green lizard and the golden snake 

36. Pause at the bold irrevocable deed. 

37. Will ye one transient ray of gladness dart, 

38. To bid the genial tear of pity flow ? 

39. By heaven ! I would rather coin my heart, 

40. Or Mr. Miller's, commonly called Joe ! 
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"OVER THE WAY." 

There's a wench at the window over the way, 
With hanging curls and ribbons gay, 
Who seems to be made of diviner clay 

Than the general run of mortality. 
She's an angel, a dove, a duck, and a dear, 
And, if I can rightly judge from here. 
Her brooch and her earrings which shine so clear 

Are of a superior quality. 

Her faultless features I try to trace 

When I get a glimpse of her 'witching face. 

As she peeps through the curtains of Limerick lace 

With a sort of shy reservation. 
Last Sabbath evening — " the better the day 
The better the deed," as some folks say — 
I indulged with the charmer over the way 

In a handkerchief flirtation. 
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Emerging at length from the curtain's folds, 

A book before her fece she holds 

And pretends to read ; but the Bard beholds 

And laughs at the fair one's foible. 
He recalls a proverb he once came across. 
How " The Devil oft lurks behind the Cross f 
And for such a screen she's not at a loss. 

For she's smiling behind her Bible ! 

The sun has set, and the amorous lass 
Pulls down the blind and lights the gas, 
And now between the cloth and the glass 

She is taking an observation. 
But the glaring light has broke the repose 
Of her ancient dame, who was taking her " dose," 
And see I she is coming the shutters to close 

In her pious indignation ! 
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THE UMBRELLA-ID. 

A HEROIC POEM. 

(Dedicated without j^ermission to St. Swithin.) 

I SING the Umbrella ! Ye Parnassian throng, 
Hover around and prompt the opening song : 
Sing how the inventive mind of mortal man 
Whilere conceived the Umbrella's wondrous plan. 

First, stem Necessity, Invention's mother. 
To man suggested some device or other 
To shield him from the " pitiless pelting storm," 
And did in course of time the Umbrella form. 

Lo ! where the sun o'er Persian mountains rolls, 
Shedding caloric fierce as living coals. 
Behold fair dames the Umbrella's form display 
To exclude the glances of the sultry day ; 
And next in order view the Italian dames 
With skins and leathers stretched on wooden frames 
(An article for use, not show, designed. 
For man by Fashion then was unrefined). 
And see the horseman o'er Italia's plain 
Urge 'neath the sun the jaded steed amain, 
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And to his native land returning, trod 
Londonia's streets a la the Persian mode. 
When first abroad beneath its shade he walked, 
How people gazed and tittling tattlers talked ! 
He, like a hero, bore their gibes and jeers, 
Likewise the Umbrella, for full thirty years, 
Before he saw his fellow-mortals tread 
Londonia's streets with the Umbrella spread. 

Now when abroad we walk on drizzling days, 
Umbrellas countless charm the admiring gaze, 
And darken all the air — but now no more 
The rude, unpolished article of yore. 
Where once on high the leathern shade was seen 
The silken fabric spreads its milder screen. 
Or the alpaca, reared *neath alien skies 
Where, towering high, Peruvian mountains rise ; — 
Where once the wooden frame extended wide, 
The springy whale-bone spreads on every side ; 
Or, to keep pace with Fashion's varying reign. 
Steel ribs irradiate from the central cane. 

Sons of Britannia ! ye who honour give 
To whom 'tis due, that Genius long may live. 
Why is the immortal Hanway thus despised, 
While Bums and Shakespeare still are lionised ? 
Can fierce Macbeth or Holy Willie's Prayer 
E'er with the Umbrella's genial shade compare ? 
How would ye feel on the Swithinian days 
Clothed in a garment formed of Shakespeare's plays ? 
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Rise, shade of Hanway ! in thy matchless might- 
Rise, benefactor ! and assert thy right ; 
Make Britain's free-born sons thy genius own 
And fix thy fame on adamantine throne ; 
Wrest thy proud title from those Eastern fellows, 
"The Monarchs of the Twenty-four Umbrellas;" 
Be thou infallible in future times. 
While bards obsequious pay their tribute rhymes, 
And dazzling cenotaphs in pomp arise 
To spread thy fame throughout the boundless skies. 

St. Swithin, hail ! thy watery deluge pour, 
Fierce as the Gulf Stream on Britannia's shore ; 
Let countless bucketfuls descend from high 
Upon thy favourite fifteenth of July ; 
Day after day the City's pavement wash, 
While rhones o'erflow and gutters onward dash ; 
Make rivers roll in one gigantean spate, 
And all the fields and meadows inundate ; 
Ope Heaven's windows — give the liquid vent. 
Until at length thy allotted time is spent ; — 
Then with complacency the world survey. 
And view the Umbrellas spread in trim array ; 
Own thyself vanquished by the arts of man — 
Outwitted by the Umbrella's wondrous plan ! 

Again, my harp, thy tremulous cadence fails, 
Like evening's vespers on the whispering gales ; 
Dies the faint echo on thy quivering string, 
And on my \Jrnbte\\a.Vva.xid\a tKee I "hing !" 
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SONG. 

THEY TELL ME, LOVE. 

(After Moore.) 

They tell me, love, that envious Time 
Will come and steal thy charms away. 

And rob thy beauty in its prime, 
And turn thy silken locks to grey. 

But let him turn to grey each tress 
That clusters round thy youthful brow, 

Ev'n then, though gone thy loveliness, 
I will not love thee less than now. 

The heart that truly, fondly loves. 
Is still the same 'mid weal or woe ; 

Nor from its fair ideal roves. 

Though Fortune's adverse winds should blow. 

And mine to thine shall constant be. 

As needle to the Northern Pole, 
And never more shall turn from thee, 

While " winds can waft or wateis loVl" 
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JABAL'S MARE. 

I. 

How fleet of foot is the Arab steed ! 
How swiftly he careers along, 
Like a foaming torrent wild and strong, 

Traversing with the whirlwind's speed 

The trackless waste of the desert plain : 

The hunters follow, but in vain ! 

II. 
Beneath the scorching tropic sun, 
On the burning sand 
Of his native land. 
How swiftly does the ostrich run, 
Flapping his wings upon the wind ! 
But the Arab steed 
Of desert breed 
Can leave the ostrich far behind. 

in. 
Jabal possessed the swiftest mare 

That e*er was by Bedouins seen ; 

A better, fleeter, ne*er had been, 
And no one couVd m\.Vv it compare. 
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'Twas famed through all the country round, 
And, as its better ne'er was found, 

To buy it monarchs sought ; 
And many a chief of high renown 
Aspired to have it for his own, 

But it could not be bought. 

IV. 

Then Hassan Pasha ruled in state 

Over Damascus. When he heard 
The people of the mare relate, 

He offered an immense reward 
To him who should, in spite of fate, 

Make him of Jabal's mare the lord. 
He had tried its owner with every art, 
But with his mare he never would part ; 
He had offered heaps of glittering gold, 
But he would not consent to have it sold ; 
And,, as the gold was still refused. 
Threats at length were by Hassan used. 



One day there came a robber bold — 
" What money wilt thou give," said he, 
" If Jabal's mare I bring to thee ? " 

And Hassan answered him, " Behold, 

I'll fill her nose-bag full of gold 
If thou wilt bring her here to me»" 
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A SABBATH MORN. 

How calm and quiet this blissful Sabbath morn ! 

Hushed are the sounds that erst awoke the day ; 
The sea no more is by the tempest torn, 

And o'er the pebbly beach the wavelets play. 

The tall and stately trees that round me stand, 
Whose branches high above me intertwine, 

Seem like the pillars of some temple grand, 
Where Nature kneels at her Creator's shrine. 

The choiring birds their ministrelsy prefer, 
Chanting amid the green leaves overhead ; 

The wilding flowers their incense minister, 
And all around their mingled fragrance shed. 

The breath of morn with ocean's murmur blends, 
Religion's spotless spirit breathes abroad, 

And white-robed Peace with olive branch descends 
To wean the viand^mv^^OMVCtora aurth to God. 



\ 
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"COCKLE HALL." 



I KNOW a man — an honest wight 

As ever trod the face of earth ; 
In jolhty he takes delight, 

Although a "canny Scot" by birth. 
His eye is sharp, his head is bald, 

In stature he is somewhat tall, 
His nose is Roman — and he's called 

The Lord of Cockle Hall. 



II. 

Within a little house he dwell^. 

A stonecast from the curving bay, 
Whose denizens, with fins or shells, 

Make up his dinner day by day ; 
For there is found whatever cleaves 

To rocks — whatever can swim or crawl- 
And thus his domicile receives 

The sobriquet of Cockle Hall/ 

T 
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IIL 



He sits within his old arm-chair. 

His boon companions seated round ; 
His sporting dogs are gathered there — 

Retriever, terrier, brach, and hound. 
There mirth and revehy abound, 

And menials answer to his call. 
While Care in foaming draughts is drowned 

In hospitable Cockle Hall. 

IV. 

Within a comer of the room 

An antiquated musket stands ; 
Birds, hares, and rabbits meet their doom 

Whene'er he takes it in his hands. 
The " cock-loft " rises up on high — 

You reach it by a ladder tall — 
And there looks forth with eagle eye 

The Lord of Cockle Hall. 

V. 

He scans the country round for miles, 

Reviews regattas on the bay. 
Chases the cats from off the tiles. 

And smokes his " yard of clay." 
And woe to any vagrant crow 

On which his practised eye may fall ! — 
A shower of shot may lay it low, 

Dealt by tVv^ L.o\d of Cockle Hall. 
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VL 

His hospitality I share 

Each time I enter at his door ; 
Life's necessaries all are there, 

With lobsters red and crabs galore ! 
Both Bass and Guinness ranged around, 

Glenlivet in decanters tall : — 
Such is the fare that I have found 

Whene'er I went to Cockle HalL 
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MAGGIE. 

Summer's gentle eve is slowly falling ; 

Evening's sombre mantle twilight weaves ; 
Joyous songsters to their mates are calling 

Through the spreading canopy of leaves. 
Murmuring zephyrs unto me are bringing 

Magic melodies and sweet perfumes ; 
Sweeter than them all is Maggie singing 

As she strays among the apple blooms. 

Soft her voice, as when across the waters 

Plaintive echoings of the flute are borne ; 
Fair her face as any of earth's daughters ; 

Sweet her smile as opening of the morn. 
Every eve I see her tripping lightly, 

Where the trees extend their waving plumes- 
Tranced in rapture listen to her nightly, 

Sweetly singing 'mong the apple blooms. 
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O thou little treasure of a maiden, 

With thy flowing locks and marble brow, 
Never may thy heart be sorrow-laden, 

But be light and happy aye as now 1 
Magic voice with thy delicious cadence. 

Ever from her chase the gathering glooms ; 
Keep her aye the happiest of maidens 

As she sings among the apple blooms ! 
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LINES 

Written in the Visitors' Book on Arriving at Mr. Troy's 
Victoria Hotel, Beresford Place, Dublin. 

'Tis a very long time 

Since I tried to make rhyme, 
But IVe still an odd shot in my locker ; 

'Tis hurrah for Pat Troy, 

That broth of a boy, 
Who has everything " up to the knocker ! " 



LINES 

Written after Departing. 

Troy, if aright the old historian speaks, 

Refused admission to the ancient Greeks ; 

But different tactics different times employ. 

For now the modern " Greeks " are taken in by Troy ! 
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EPILOGUE, 

There 7vas an old Clericus lived in the West, 

With his Bible^ hymn-book^ choker^ and hat ; 
And he kept an old ** nigger " in livery dressed^ 
Who went every Sunday to church with the rest, 
For Sambo, of course, had a soul to be blessed. 
With his lips so thick and his nose so flat I 

One Sunday old Clericus didn't show face. 

With his Bible, hymn-book, choker, and hat. 
And Sambo, undaunted, went up to his place. 
To give them a dose of salvation and grace. 
And he jabbered away at a terrible pcux. 

With his lips so thick and his nose so flat ! 

But it wasn^t at all like old Clericu^ style. 

With his Bible, hymn-book, choker, and hat; 
The multitude took a quiet snicker and smile. 
Which the orator patiently bore for awhile. 
Till at Ictst they succeeded in raisi?ig his " bile,'^ 
With his lips so thick and his nose so flat/ 
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" Jf any young fdUr so handsome and spry^ 

With his Bible ^ hymn-book^ choker, and hat, 
Thafs Orsittiti there larfirC as if he would die. 
Thinks h^s able to preach any better than /, 
Just let him come up to the pulpit and tryT 

Ye Critics, I quietly say ''Ditto'' to thai! 




NOTES. 



Page 15. 
** Sandie his first big pay had laid 
Upon the shrine o' Bacchus" 
Printers, in common with other craftsmen, " stand " a treat 
on the completion of their apprenticeship. 

Page 16. 
•' The Father," 
An ancient practice prevails among printers of calling their 
office a Chapel, and under this title the compositors and press- 
men have been in the habit of meeting together, and forming a 
species of lodge, in order to settle affairs connected with the 
internal arrangements of the office, or any disputes which may 
occur among members. The principal office-bearer is called 
** The Father," who is elected quarterly, half-yearly, or annually. 
His duties are — to call meetings, preside at same, and bring 
before them all matters of interest connected with the trade. In 
some cases he also superintends the financial affairs of the Chapel. 
It has been supposed that the title of Chapel originated in 
Caxton's exercising the profession of a printer in one of the 
chapels in Westminster Abbey ; and it is exceedingly probable 
that it has an origin of this nature, for printing was at first 
carried on in many places in England in connection with religious 
houses. Hence, in M'Creery's poem, entitled "The Press," the 
author has the following lines : — 

" Our art was hail'd from kingdoms far abroad, 
And cherish'd in the hallow'd house of God; 
From whence we learn the homage it received, 
And how our sires its heavenly birth believed. 
Each printer hence, howe'er unblest his walls, 
E'en to this day his house a Chapel calls." 
See Chambers's Information, article "Printing." 
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Page 16. 

" G.ir 

I luLTc interriewed Ae "Father" conceming the origin and 
meuung of these cabalistic letters, and he believes they signify a 
" Great Indnlgexxx.* This may be looked upon as synonymous 
with a "General Tntnriration." In the sister isle, the unmis- 
takable appeUation of a " Bottle " is applied to the same species 
ofrevdiy. 

Page 17. 
" 7Tu5 shop has beer for you and 7," <5r»^. 
Parodied from Boms' " Epistle to Davie." 

Page 18. 
7:11^ ^'Deviir 

The youngest apprentice is always dubbed the ** Printer's 
DcviL** 

Page 19. 

" Tympany 

. The tympan is a portion of the printing press, consisting of a 

sheet of parchment stretched on a frame, on which the sheets of 

paper are laid for printing. 

Page 21. 
" The Printer:' 

The following brief definitions of the technicalities introduced 
by the " Father " in his recitation may be of use to the reader 
unacquainted with the mysteries connected with the art of print- 
ing :— 

" Roman o's " — An allusion to the arrangement of the type in 
the case. 

** Frame" — A stand to support the case. 

" Bulk " — A table, board, or rack for holding set-up t)rpe. 

" Pie" — Types mixed together in confusion, 

"Shooting-stick" — A piece of wood or iron used for driving 
in the wooden wedges, or quoins, when " locking up " a page of 
type. 
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"Chase" — An iron frame in which the type is fastened or 
"locked-up." 

** Practice at the *bar* " — Work at the hand press. 

"Quad" (quadrats) — Pieces of metal used to fill up blank 
spaces. 

"Stick" — A composing-stick is the instrument in which the 
compositor sets up the type ; it is sometimes made of brass or 
wood, but generally of iron. 

"Nick" — Each type has a nick (sometimes three or four) on 
the bottom side of it, which must always be kept outwards in the 
composing-stick, thereby rendering it unnecessary for the com- 
positor to look whether he is placing it with the face in its pro- 
per position. 

" Lock up " — To fasten or wedge up the type in a chase. 

" Impose" — To place pages in their proper position, and put 
them in a chase. 

" Skeleton" — When a form of tjrpe is put to press, there are 
generally some slight irregularities in the impression which it 
receives, some parts being too heavily pressed, and others too 
lightly ; an impression is therefore taken on a sheet of paper, the 
heavy parts cut out, and the light parts patched up ; this sheet 
(which is the "skeleton") is placed on the back of the tympan 
exactly opposite the type, and makes the impression even and 
regular. 

" Ads." — Advertisements. 

" Coins" (Quoins) — Small wooden wedges for locking up the 
forms of type. 

"Running on lines" — Lines are said to be "run on" when 
they are not broken up as in poetry. 

" Out of sorts " — Being out of letters or spaces. 

* * Caps. "—Capital letters. • 

"Brace" — A crooked line in printing or writing connecting 
two or more words or lines. 

" Star "—An asterisk : thus (*). 
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Page 24. 
** Twisting the six hairs on his lip 
Into a four -em brace.^^ 
A four-em brace is equal in length to four m's : thus n-*^v^-^ 

Page 31. 

** Comostone,'' 
At the foot of the Pentland Hills, near Swanstown, there is to 
be seen an upright stone, called Comostone, concerning which 
this tradition is related. 

Page 43. 
** And pined beneath the yeamirC s felt 
By lions o' Kilbride:' 
A Kilbride lion— a calf! In other words the youth had a 
serious attack of calf-love. 

Page 59. 

** Then doon the stair in many a way 

Themselves they fnanufactured." 

An ex-editor and newspaper proprietor on the East coast is 

responsible for this application of the word ** manufactured." 

Becoming somewhat bibulous in his inclinations, his newspaper, 

printing-office, machinery, and type, were soon ** melted," and 

he gave himself out as ** Edinburgh Correspondent" to any 

newspaper which would employ him. " One night, while coming 

out of a country printing office which was entered by an outside 

wooden stair, he paused at the door and remarked, ** Noo, then, 

if I could get mysel' manufactured doon this stair, I'd be a' 

richt!" Being too shaky to venture upon a perpendicular 

descent, he dropped down upon his. fours, and reached the bottom 

in safety, feet first. 

Page 79. 
** You knoWf in the Latin^ that] AC, is just Jim ! " 
JaCf contraction ior Jacobus, James. 
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Page 89. 
" The Chapel Street Ghost J' 

** Reports have for some time been circulated regarding the 
appearance of a ghost in the neighbourhood of Chapel Street. 
By some people who are believers in the appearance on earth of 
disembodied spirits, it was affirmed that the ghost had been seen 
to come regularly from the vicinity of Chapel Street churchyard, 
and it was given as a supposed reason that it was the overcrowd- 
ing that prevailed there that had caused the spirit to * revisit 
the glimpses of the moon.' . . . On Monday night the 
ghost proceeded to a brickfield in the vicinity, for the purpose of 
obtaining a light for his pipe at one of the kilns there — being 
apparently human enough to enjoy the 'fragrant weed.' . . . 
The ghost proved to be a tall man with a black mask over his 
face, the rest of his form being enveloped in a white sheet" — 
Airdrie Advertiser, 1 8th September, 1869. 

Page 97. 
*• The Earl of Dalhousiey 

This individual was at this time (1871) endeavouring to sup- 
press fairs and feeing-markets in Scotland, on account of the 
immorality and intemperance usually attending them. 

Page 126. 
* * And do ye want yer gloves , my dear. 
To keep yer fingers cozy ? " 
Formerly, a sort of license used to prevail at Christmas time. 
A branch of the mistletoe being hung up in the hall, or over" the 
doorway, the youths were understood to have a right to kiss any 
maiden whom they could inveigle under it. (Chambers's Infor- 
mation, vol. 2, p. 624.) Latterly, however, it seems to be an 
understood thing in certain circles for the maiden to kiss the 
youth under the mistletoe, and then consider herself entitled to 
demand a pair of gloves from him. 
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Sosdi 3> d^ eixphiaixujQS name of & town in India, i8 miles 
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T&e geaeril reaiier wtH do well to pass OTcr this scxig as unin- 
telli^/r^^. I: win >«; «L5i> enoa^h understood by the class for 
wicm :: wis wrinen ; cct it would re^^uire nothing short of a 
To^irmje ot expLirsxtonr cuitter to mjike it sufficiently dear to the 
nniriitui:^ With re^^^d to the allusion to Brigham Young, I 
BLiT be pertaitt^id to s;iY ^with even less pretensions to propheqr 
than to poesy) that the song was written and song three weeks 
prior to the abdication of the Mormon PropheL 

r.w.E 260. 

" Regner Lodbrcg was a king of Denmark who lived in the 
eighth century, famous for his wars and victories; and at the 
same time an eminent scalder or poet- It was his misfortune to 
fall at last into the hands of one cf his enemies, by whom he 
was thro^Ti into prison, and condenmed to be destroyed by 
serpents. In this situation he solaced himself with rehearsii^ 
all the exploits of Vns \Ale," YV\s ^^ ^^v:s^xsssv^' ^x^isscral soog. 
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is divided into twenty-nine stanzas of ten lines each. It is pre- 
served by Olaus Wormius, in his book De Literatura Runica, 
and translated by him from the original, word for word, into 
Latin. The metrical version of part of the "Epicedium" 
which is given is versified from the prose translation of Dr. 
Blair, who gives it as a specimen of the kind of poetry we might 
expect from a barbarous nation, and contrasts its ferocious 
spirit with the more polished productions of his favourite Ossian. 

Page 267. 
** Compilation," 

The following are the different authors from whom the lines 
are compiled : — 



1. Tennyson. 

2. Shakespeare. 

3. Thomson. 

4. Taite. 

5. Wordsworth. 

6. Pope. 

7. Grahame. 

8. Cowper. 

9. Beattle. 
10. Rogers. 
IX. Hemans. 

12. Collins. 

13. Longfellow. 

14. Prior. 



15. Beattie. 
x6. Bums. 
17. Wordsworth. 
z8. Hemans. 

19. Crabbe. 

20. Chaucer. 

21. Collins. 

22. Beattie. 

23. Gray. 

24. Campbell. 

25. Bloomfield. 

26. Goldsmith. 

27. Rogers. 



28. Bums. 

29. Bloomfield. 

30. Byron. 

31. Falconer. 

32. Thomson. 

33. Joanna Baillie. 

34. Byron. 

35. Shelley. 

36. Euripides. 

37. Beattie. 

38. Hemans. 

39. Shakespeare. 

40. Horace Smith. 



Page 272. 
** And while he feels the UmbrellcCs shade on high. 
Rides with the handle fastened to his thigh, " 
Such was the manner in which the umbrella was carried by 
Italian horsemen. See "Coryat's Crudities." 

Page 272. 

** Cood housewives all the winter's rage despise. "^^ 

See Gay's ** Trivia ; or Art of Walking the Streets of London " 
— at that time (17 12) an art indeed. 
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Page 274. 
" Tie Monarch of the Twenty-fiur Umbrellas.'* 
This is the actual title of an Eastern monarch. ** His majesty/' 
sajs our informant, " evidditly anticipates a long rain.** 

Page 276. 

" The Arab steed 

Of desert breed 

Can leave the ostrich far behind,** 

The ostrich is in reality swifter than the Arabian horse ; but 

Althoogfa he has a ttJerable notion 
Of aiming at p rogressive motion, 
Tisn't direct — 'tis serpentine — 

And can therefore be easily overtaken by a good steed. 

Page 27S. 
" * Jahal, arise, and leave thy bed. 
For I am Gafar,* the robber said, 

* And thy mare is thine no more, * " 

Among the Arabs a man who steals anything from another is 
looked upon as a low scamp, unless he tells his victim his name, 
and lets him know what he has stolen from him. This is to give 
the aggrieved party a chance of regaining his property, if he con- 
siders himself competent to do so. 
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